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EDITORIAL NOTES 


IR CHARTRES BIRON, after a certain delay, pronounced judg- 

ment upon The Well of Loneliness. The defendants had come into court 
Ke with an immense cohort of witnesses, including many well-known 

authors. Sir Chartres announced that he did not wish to hear 
evidence about the artistic merits of Miss Radclyffe Hall’s book, his busi- 
ness merely being to decide if it were obscene. He produced an old 
definition of legal obscenity (possibly because he couldn’t think of a new 
one) and he condemned The Well of Loneliness. An appeal was lodged ; 
the case is still sub judice ; consequently we cannot say at the moment a 
word about the particular issue. Discussion, however, proceeds apace on 
the general issue. 


The Alarm 


S soon as the Bow Street hearing was over a letter was circulated to 
‘Athe press signed by a large number of gravely concerned apostles of 
‘liberty. They took exception to the old definition of legal obscenity 
which Sir Chartres had adopted : that that is obscene which is calculated 
to corrupt or deprave the impressionable is an adequate paraphrase of it. 


Q 
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They argued that if this were to be taken as the text all kinds of “ classics 
from the highest downwards would be subject to legal suppression : 
they did not entirely (who, after certain recent works, can ?) insist on 
the Right of Man to print and publish any mortal thing, but they did at 
least think that some narrower definition should be found. 


The English Genius for Compromise, Winking, Illogicality and Forget- 
fulness 


C all looked very serious on the face of it, and a good deal of it we would 
admit. We do actually seem to remember that just before the war a 
London magistrate, on an information being lodged against paper-covered 
editions of Rabelais and Boccaccio which were displayed for sale in a 
London street, condemning these works to destruction. We do believe 
that if anybody cared to lodge an information against these books at any 
London police-court to-day the chances are that the magistrate would 
feel obliged to condemn. We are even at loss to know how the most 
knowledgable and ingenious of magistrates would contrive to develop 
an argument in favour of exhibiting certain portions of the Bible and 
Shakespeare for sale were a real zealot to go into court with a zealot’s 
keenness against them. Were our law, whether with Sir Chartres’s favourite 
definition or another, to be rigidly enforced, the Roman Index would 
not be in it with the British. In point of fact there is hardly any censorship 
at all here, it is very very seldom that a new book is prohibited from 
being sold, and it is still seldomer that the moral scruples of the courts 
prevent the public from enjoying a work of artistic pretensions. Look 
at definitions and What Might Happen and the prospect is truly alarming : 
look at Administration and What Does Happen and we must feel almost 
as free as the birds. 


What Does Happen 


OR, in actual practice, one isolated attack on Rabelais is not followed 
up ; nobody ever launches an attack against the Bible or Shakespeare ; 
every kind of literature except the vilest and bluntest kind of pomography 
is freely and openly sold in this country ; and it is very rarely indeed that a 
new book is suppressed by authority or even charged before authority, 
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the extremest punishment for even the most “ daring ”’ novels usually 
being a “ ban ” by the Circulating Libraries. As we say, we are not per- 
mitted at the moment to argue whether or not, in our opinion, Miss Rad- 
clyffe Hall’s book should be allowed to circulate. But we can at least say 
that, whatever the fate of that work, we see no justification for the fear that 
the liberties of our literature are seriously threatened. All kinds of other 
liberties, very likely ; but not that. 


Books about the War 


| ea last few months have been remarkable for the number of new 
books they have produced which have borne upon the war—we 
mean real books, not collections of documents or the diaries or apologize. 
of politicians or generals. Herr Zweig’s The Case of Sergeant Grischa 
(Secker) seems to us the best war-novel which has yet appeared in any 
country ; and here in England we have had a series of quite first-rate 
books which could never have been written had it not been for the war. 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man shows us the 
country world before the war, and the early part of the war, seen through 
the eyes of a survivor years after the war. Mr. Henry Williamson’s The 
Pathway, though it contains few (if poignant) actual retrospective glimpses 
of the war, is about a man whose whole feelings and thought are distorted 
by the war and whose obsession is the infamy of war. And Mr. Edmund 
Blunden’s Undertones of War, which falls, in point of time, between these 
two is a work of reconstruction, at once poetical and profoundly realistic 
in detail, which (without much argument) brings back the infantry man’s 
war so vividly that it is difficult for the reader to believe that he does not 
share each one of Mr. Blunden’s memories. It is a masterpiece. 


Lord Haig’s Statue 


FTER prolonged controversy it has been decided that Lord Haig’s 
ue shall be erected in the middle of Whitehall between the 
Scottish Office and the Royal United Service’s Institution. At one time 
it looked as though Lord Haig would not stand in Whitehall unless the 
Duke of Cambridge were moved. There were some who said it would 
be in bad taste to move the effigy of a member of the Royal Family ; 
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there were others who pointed out that in the provinces such‘action had 
already been taken. We will not tread now on that delicate ground (though 
we do think that deceased members of the Royal Family are entitled to 
special consideration) but we must protest against the notion that any- 
body, royal or not, is liable to be shifted simply because somebody deemed 
more deserving is awaiting commemoration. Statues are records of their 
epochs, as well as monuments to individuals : and they would not be set 
up with much enthusiasm were their erectors to feel that they would 
always be liable to be moved in favour of monuments to later persons. 
One does not want a Quinquennial Revaluation of the merits and claims 
of our statues : if that is to be the rule it would be better to put them up 
in wax or papier-maché. Look at the Embankment !: Who now supposes 
that it was a sensible thing to afford a prominent site to the late Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson ? but since he is there let him remain there as a reminder of the 
period that put him there : a perpetual revision means the gradual super- 
session of antiquity ; the claims of Queen Anne to public commemoration 
are not much higher than those of the Duke of Cambridge ; and, logically, 
if service to the State is to be the sole test, who can defend the fine position 
reserved to the fine Roman effigy of James II, who fled the country after a 
reign of three years and was a source of constant trouble afterwards ? No: 
the tyrants, the rogues, the mugs, are as much a part of our history as the 
others, and it is a sure instinct which leads one to urge leaving their 
statues where they are, once anybody has felt impelled to erect them. 
There are very few statues in London which do not symbolise and com- 
memorate some important public movement or condition of things as 
well as a man, whether genius or fool. 


Onward and Upward 


T is never too late to learn, and we have just discovered that after more 

than twenty years of authorship we know less about it than we thought 
we did. That there are such things as “ personal publicity agents ” we 
were long ago told, and we have frequently seen people (not authors) 
given constant prominence in the Press whose conspicuousness we could 
only ascribe to some power, not themselves, making for publicity. We 
have even heard, without proof given, that certain well-known authors 
employed paid agents of their own whose job it was to get whatever 
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“mention” they could get made of their clients, in the papers. But we did 


not know until this month that this sort of thing was being done (or pro- 
posed to be done) on a wholesale scale. 


Logrollers, “‘ Unlimited ” 


ny pales we recently published a book: the name of which, 
since self-advertisement is not our present object (sore though the 
temptation be) we will not here divulge. Immediately after its appear- 
ance we received the following letter from a Mr. Charman Edwards, 
writing as director of the Authors and Arts Publicity Association : 


3-a, Dorset Square, 
London, N.W.1. 
Nineteenth November, 1928. 


Dear Sir,—I note with interest the publication of your book .. . 

The enclosed literature is designed to appeal to. authors less well-known than 
yourself, but it occurred to me that you might find our services useful to you 
nevertheless. 


Wishing your latest work every success, 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Charman Edwards, 


We proceeded to read the enclosed literature ; we feel that it deserves the 
publicity it advocates. 


Let us increase your Publicity 


HIS headline, after some casual remarks about free sittings with a 

photographer, introduces some prolegomena. “ Whether you are a 
novelist, a painter, or a lecturer, your present publicity is limited for one 
reason : that those who serve you are concerned primarily with the selling 
of your professional wares. . . . The Authors and Arts Publicity Associa- 
tion does not sell anything. It can only afford to begin its work when the 
artistic salesman leaves off. Thus it is free, as no other artistic factor is, 
to concern itself entirely with the business of fostering the artist’s 
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publicity.” And what does the Association do? No less than this, no 
otherwise than thus: 


Trained publicists tabulate every detail concerning yourself that is likely to excite 
the curiosity of the public. Every aspect of you, your work, your life, which is 
unusual is embodied in appealing news-paragraphs. At the same time, eminent 
photographers are working to prepare portraits of yourself for Press reproduction 
with every method of appeal and originality known to their art. Within a few days 
your photographs and paragraphs concerning you are meeting the eyes of every 
editor of repute in the United Kingdom. 


We suppose that this is to be read with certain reservations. “ Every 
detail concerning yourself that is likely to excite the curiosity of the 
public ”’ sounds more like a threat than an inducement. But examples are 
soon given of the sort that is intended. We extract verbatim : 


You are a novelist and you play golf, let us say. As a novelist, you command 
from the editor of a golfing paper not the slightest interest ; bnt because our 
publicity has interested him in you as a golfer he mentions your novel nevertheless. 
Your novel reflects a particular phase of politics, perhaps. An editor who might not 
otherwise have passed it for review is compelled to notice it because we have con- 
vinced him of its logical connection with his journal’s policy. You may have spent 
your childhood in Devon. Immediately, a local market is created for your books, 
because every newspaper in Devon has been forced to write about you. And so 
on, through every phase of your life, personality and artistic expression. 

Nor is this all: Our Association is under the control of a novelist who has 
spent long years in pursuit of literary fame; a man who has learned by hard 
experience to appreciate every heart-ache and disappointment which may be 
yours as a struggling artist. Excellent as the routine on which we base our adver- 
tisement of you, no client’s publicity is launched until Mr. Charman Edwards has 
personally approved it. Nearly every client’s file evokes some action on his 
part—a telephone call to this editor; a personal letter to another; a friendly 
mention of you to influential people ; in short, all the sympathy and skill which 
his many years of professional experience can offer you. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 

Finally, to set the seal of honesty on our methods, we offer you this guarantee. 
If the various publicity references which we make to various journals on your 
behalf do not produce a certain minimum of press notices, we will, without further 
charge, continue to advertise you until they do. This is an unlikely event ; but we 
want your complete confidence in us, and you will find the various minima of 
results which we guarantee fully set out in our terms below. 
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The “ terms below ” start with five guineas “ for 2 5 references to impor- 
tant newspapers, with a guaranteed minimum result of five notices ; and 
range up to “ 100 references, 20 notices guaranteed ” with 10 guineas per 
Hundred references thereafter. Enclosed is a four-page blank form to be 
filled up by the client. Among the section-headings are : 

Name, price, publishers and publication date of your present work. 

What features of it have the critics ignored ? 

Would you like us to stress those features ? 

Mention any well-known relatives or ancestors. 

What are your professional plans for the future. 

Other particulars : if there is any incident in your life, humorous or sensational, or 

any information of topical-social interest which would assist publicity, please 

attach a brief story of it ; not more than 300 words and written in third person. 


The form to be signed by the party, or commodity, desiring to be adver- 
tised, begins with “‘ Please advertise me on the basis of the following 
particulars of myself. 


Les illusions perdues 


E wish that they had not sent us these papers. We remember a 
mock-interview with a modern novelist produced by Mr. Stephen 
_ Leacock, in the course of which the novelist (showing the reporter over 
the Farm (remarked—in approximate words—* These are my pig-sties : 
it is here that I get ideas for my characters.”’ Like Mr. Leacock we have 
always enjoyed such interviews, and the accompanying photographs of 
Alsatians, Swimming-pools, Gardens, Motor-cars, and Book-laden Desks 

and head-laden Fore-fingers. They will not amuse us half so much now 
“we are always on the look out for the paid, and paying, publicity-agent : 
we shall be merely faintly disgusted. 


A Statue to Munchausen 


E learn from an American paper that Baron Miinchausen (1720- 

1797) is to be commemorated by a monument at Bonderwerder, 
on the Weser, in a garden at which place the Baron, in retirement, used to 
regale his friends with his stories. Who is to select the English delegation 
to the ceremony ? 
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Lady Grey 


S we go to press the death is announced of Viscountess Grey of 

Fallodon, an old and valued contributor and friend. Lady Grey was 
George Wyndham’s sister; she was the mother of Edward Wyndham 
Tennant who was killed at 20 after writing those beautiful lines Green 
Gardens in Laventie ; and, as the widow of that retiring and cultivated 
man, the late Lord Glenconner, she married Lord Grey. All her life was 
lived in an atmosphere of books and in close contact with nature. She 
wrote a good deal of very pretty verse, and several prose books, including 
The Sayings of the Children, in which she actually recorded (as so many 
parents must. have vainly promised themselves they would record) the 
amusing and imaginative things said by her family when very young. 
Lord Grey’s own Fallodon Papers owed much to her assistance. She had 
the beauty of her family, and great personal charm. In Wiltshire, in 
London, and in Northumberland she will long be missed by a great variety 
of people. 


The New B.B.C. Building 


E have only just time to allude to the design for the new B.B.C. 

Building which has just been sprung upon the public: we hope to 
return to the subject at greater length next month. We suppose that two 
things will be generally admitted : (1) that the present B.B.C. Head- 
quarters are hopelessly inadequate, and (2) that it is right and proper that 
the Headquarters of the B.B.C. should be one of the most conspicuous 
buildings in London. But at present—though we reserve the right to 
qualify these accusations—several considerations make us hope that the 
proposed scheme is not final. We are not, at the moment, referring to the 
design, an assembly of white rectangles with the qualities and defects of 
most of its kind. But at first sight two things do appear odd. In the first 
place it appears odd that the B.B.C., one of the greatest cultural influences 
of our civilisation and one that has paid especial attention to architecture, 
should be an accomplice to the beginning of the ruin of Portland Place. 
Most of the streets in London would obviously be improved by the pro- 
posed building ; almost any change would be an improvement in many 
of them. But just as we lament the threat to the town-planned area of 
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Bloomsbury, so we must lament the threat to that magnificent thorough- 
fare, Portland Place ; and it is terrible that a public body should be 
involved. In the second place—so we gather from the information at 
present published—the arrangements for the erection of the building 
seem to be of a kind not common in connection with public or semi- 
public buildings. Apparently—the reason presumably being the desire 
to save trouble about finance with the State or a Bank—the B.B.C. is 
not erecting the building itself, but is renting or leasing it from a syndicate. 
Apparently, again, the result is that the syndicate have chosen the architect 
(a Lt.-Col. Myer) and the design: nothing is said about any reference to 
the Office of Works, the Fine Arts Commission or any other body with a 
watching brief over public amenities ; nor is anything said about a com- 
petition. We write with all sorts of reservations: but our first impres- 
sions are far from pleasant. We had hoped that the B.B.C. might have 
added one more to the pile of ‘‘ imposing structures ”’ along the Thames. 


Art on the Atlantic 


E have received from Sir Martin Conway and Sir Robert Witt a 

report on the Berengaria Art Exhibition about which there was 
such a rumpus when the New York Customs Authorities tried to levy exac- 
tions upon it. On the initiative of Sir Joseph Duveen nearly 300 pictures, 
prints and sculptures were exhibited in various rooms and passages of the 
ship. The crew and the passengers greatly enjoyed the show. The public 
in New York was admitted for two afternoons. Ultimately, when the ship 
reached England again—although the weather had not been at all good— 
-_ it was found that about one third of the exhibits had been sold. 'This does 
| suggest that there is something wrong with the marketing of modern 
_ pictures, which are mostly sold—or exhibited for sale—in a multitude 
of small galleries which very few people make a regular habit of visiting 
and most of which even a connoisseur may overlook for years. The 
_ people do not go where the pictures are: the deduction is that the pic- 
tures should go where the people are. Pictures are at a great disadvantage, 
the critic of them not being able to support his opinion by extracts: the 
ironists who joke about poets becoming famous after death would find the 
lives of the artists even more productive of humour. The “ Berengaria ” 
is a beginning : but cannot somebody develop a scheme on a larger scale 


R 
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for bringing the artist in touch with the possible buyer ? The public 
must be tempted, if it is to fall: there are thousands of potential picture- 
buyers who never see any new paintings except those exhibited annually 
at the Royal Academy, where the nicest small things are usually snapped 
up at once, and many of the exhibits are much too large for anything but a 
shipbuilder’s Baronial Hall. 


Another Reminder 


E may, we hope, be forgiven for once more reminding Original 

Subscribers who have not yet renewed their payments that these 
payments are overdue. We may also, if only for custom’s sake, once more 
suggest that an annual subscription to this review makes for many persons : 
(though a character in The Wrong Box would not have appreciated it) 
an excellent Christmas, Birthday or Wedding Present. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE Swedish Academy has awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature for 

1927 to M. Henri Bergson, and that for 1928 to Mme. Sigrid Undset, the 

Norwegian novelist. M. Bergson’s contribution to knowledge is rather 

philosophical than literary, and it is one of the curiosities of the prize 
that the philosophers and the literary artists should be lumped together. His 
Creative Evolution, published in 1907, is his principal work. There was a time 
when all fashionable Paris flocked to his lectures and all philosophical England was 
engaged in criticizing him, Lord Balfour as effectively as most. Mme. Undset is not 
nearly as well-known in England as she deserves to be. Her pictures of life in 
mediaeval Norway are extraordinarily vivid, and treated in the dispassionate, 
modernistic style of present-day German historical novelists such as Feuchwiinger. 
The only books of hers that have been translated into English are Kristin 
Lauransdatter, and Olaf Audunssin + Hestviken. 


a a a 

FTER encouraging, for a long time, the best examples of modern printing and 

book-illustration, the bookshop of Douglas Cleverdon, 18 Charlotte Street, 
Bristol, has started to produce them itself. Both original and reprinted work will be 
issued, with the aim of gathering the work of most of the finest English and Conti- 
nental engravers into this series, and issuing it at as low a price as possible. Each 
edition will contain a few copies for the collector, with original drawings or early 
states of the engravings. The books announced are The Beaux’ Stratagem, with 
seven engravings on copper by J. E. Laboureur, priced at two guineas; The Red 
Shoes of Hans Andersen, with fifteen coloured wood-engravings by Willi Harwerth, 
at {1 1s. od.; a volume of Selected Engravings by Eric Gill, at ten guineas and five 


guineas ; and The Ancient Mariner with ten engravings on copper by David Jones at 
four guineas and two guineas. 


a a 77) 


NOTHER new magazine has been produced by Cambridge undergraduates ; 

it is named Experiment. It declares its object to have been to “‘ gather all and 
none but the not yet too ripe fruits of art, science and philosophy in the university.” 
To this end, a score of young men have read Transition and the work of Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis very assiduously, and reproduced the manner on a smaller scale. There 
is, however, a refreshing originality in some of the contributions especially in those 
of Basil Wright, Malcolm Grigg, Hugh Sykes and Lord Ennismore, who writes over a 
pseudonym. The cover design is excellent. 


@ 77 a 


T last Mr. Max Beerbohm is giving another exhibition: it is entitled Ghosts, and 
is at the Leicester Galleries. The caricatures which form the exhibition are 
mainly of notable people in late Victorian and Edwardian days. Only a very few 
have been exhibited before. There are not so many “ situation ” pictures as usual : 


mostly the cartoons are of single persons: but the range of treatment is extra- 
ordinarily wide. 
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/ aaa the early part of December the Gate Theatre Studio will perform 
All God’s Children by Eugene O’Neill. This will be followed by Ernst Toller’s 
Hoppla, and plays by Gorki, Kaiser, Karel Capek and Weyd. Seats, which are from 
5s. downward,are open only to members, whose ‘annual subscription is 7s. 6d. All 
communications should be sent to the Gate Theatre Studio, 16a Villiers Street, 


W.C.2. 


a a a 


Sin Non-Technical Lectures on Present Day Architecture have been arranged by 
the Architectural Association at 3 o’clock on various Saturdays until February 
23rd. The meetings will be held at 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Admission will be 
free and tickets may be obtained on application to Mr. F. R. Yerbury at the above 
address. For five nights from December 18th a series of plays written and acted by 
members of the Association will also be performed. 


77) 77] 72) 
Si eae CHARLES LETTS have issued a Booklover’s Diary, priced at 15. or 
2s. 6d. 


It contains a good deal of miscellaneous information, lists of libraries, 
agencies and technical terms, and miniature biographies of the chief modern writers. 


7] 72) a 


SONG and Harpischord Recital will be given by Miss Winifred Holloway at 

8.30 on December 7th at the Grotrian Hall. The recital is intended to raise 

money for the Cecil Sharp Library, in the new building for English folk music and 
dance about to be built in Regent’s Park Road. 


a go a 


ERMANN SUDERMANN has died at the age of seventy. A generation ago 

he was well-known, more than well-known, as a playwright: almost every 
ambitious actress in Europe acted in Magda. Hauptmann outstripped him; he 
took to novel-writing ; and in recent years he has been little heard of outside 
Germany. 
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THREE POEMS 


The Loveless Sea 


HE Deep that lieth under 

Spake to the realms above— 

“* My works abound in wonder, 
But yours are crowned with love. 


“Trust not that ancient story, 
Love rose not from the sea, 
In heaven she sits in glory, 
O’er earth she wanders free, 


‘“‘ But through my wastes of water 
Her footsteps never stray, 
Though seas run red with slaughter, 
She chides not them that slay. 


“I nursed life’s rude beginnings, 
On earth transformed they grow, 
To count among their winnings 
The Love I ne’er may know. 


“ There, even the tigress mother 
Will die, her young to save ; 
Heaven’s birds love one another ; 
Nought loves beneath the wave’. 


POETRY es 


The Last Abbot 


(Hanged on Glastonbury Tor, 1538) 


E watched the sowing of the wind 

That to a whirlwind grew, 

And saw the infatuate reaper bind 
Old faith with ordinance new. 


The shadow of a monstrous hand, 
Outstretched for loot and prey, 

Moved, a black storm-cloud, o’er the land 
To where the great abbey lay. 


He heard denouncing thunders sound, 

And met the lightning’s eye, 

And soon, dishonoured, mocked and bound, 
They led him forth to die. 


He leaves in baser keeping now 
St. Joseph’s holy thorn, 

But feels its impress on his brow, 
As when it once was worn ; 


And high above his wasted shrine, 
Where all he ruled might see, 

He tasted of the bitter wine 

They brewed on Calvary. 


Where Peace sat crowned for many an age, 
Wild havoc rules again ; 

They measure best the tyrant’s rage 

Who brood o’er Glaston’s fane. 


Though all he loved lies shattered round, 
His thorn bears blossom still, 

And still they count it holy ground 

Who mount the martyr’s hill. 
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Monkey Tricks 
(or Pure Prejudice) 


Or bestial blood, by daring hands injected 

From Simian veins, with Simian traits infected, 
Could stay death’s hand, 
And yield us decades more of spurious being, 
Beyond the meagre bounds of fate’s decreeing, 
Should we wave back the worms, 
And take on grosser terms 
The gift Tithonus rued, and Saturn’s son rejected ? 


I: some engrafted gland, 


No ! better it were to die, 

Even though that death were sleep that knows no waking, 
Than by Medean arts win such re-making ; 

So, pass that-folly by ; 

Let man and brute keep each his inborn organs ; 

We want no man-made monsters—fauns or gorgons ; 

Our blood’s impure enough 

Without imported stuff, 

And bestial traits abound without this new-found faking. 


THOMAS THORNELY 


Song 


IFE may be your passing friend ; 
But Death will get you, in the end. 


Life is strong ; but dark Death takes 
The flower, and its bright stem breaks. 


Soon the butterfly must get 
Ensnaréd in his silent net. 


Yet if Death were dead, the tree 
Of Life would die ; and cease to be. 


JOHN BRYAN 


POETRY 
THREE EPITAPHS 


A Fashionable E pitaph 


On a Fashionable Man. 


ERE lies a man who, living, was content 

To go wherever idle people went, 

And dying—let us be content to know 
He went wherever idle people go. 


An Old-Fashioned Epitaph 


On an Old-fashioned Man. 


MAN whom all men loved lies here— 
Azz not him whose life is ended, 
But drop for those who held him dear 


And,{Stranger, for thyself a tear 
Who cannot be by him befriended. 


On Everyman 


Has departed whence he came. 
How he lived and when he died, 
Time has hidden or will hide. 
Tis enough that he will do 
No more good or harm to you. 
Little’space his corpse encumbers ; 
Leave him, stranger, to his slumbers. 


Gis departed who bore this name 
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COLIN ELLIS 
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Golden Sonnet 


IDAS is dead. Go, toll the golden bell. 
M He will not tread his golden halls again ; 
With golden wine the goblets brim in vain ; 

On golden vine the ripe pomegranates swell 
And burst untasted ; in its golden shell 

The roc’s egg wasted rots. The golden chain, 

Sceptre and crown that symbolized his reign 
He has laid down. Go, then, and toll his knell. 


Midas is dead ; and gone, the cynics say, 
Where it is said go rich men when they die. 
Less than a camel do ye rate him ? Nay— 
He slipped untrammelled through the needle’s eye, 
Honoured, apart from all the gold he wore, 
Because his heart was golden to the core. 


CICELY BOAS 
TWO POEMS 
I. nquest 


He: Many good sailors in the sea 
Fell, when my fated barque went down. 
Why have you succoured only me ; 
Why suffered all the rest to drown ? 


She : For many must die that one may live. 
He: But I ask not for life. Why give 
To me? To the others why deny 
What they cried for heart-piercingly ? 


She : They love life least, who shout the most. 
It is the incompetent who boast. 


He: But I was stunned, my agony past. 
They suffered torture to the last. 


She : With death the pain of life’s not done, 
But sin and virtue still work on. 


He: 
She: 


S 
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: But I was helmsman, ’twas through me 


These bodies perished so fearfully. 


: The business has been looked into. 


The highest have acquitted you. 


: No one will trust my hand again. 


: Unsure the paths are of the main. 


The earth is fast ; her ways are wide, 
Where you are destined to abide. 


Who then are you to prophesy ? 


Some know me as Primeval Night, 


The Source, the Course of Things, the Right. 


Some call me Earth. I am the same 
Though known to men by many a name. 
God’s Will or Chance or Destiny, 

I fail him not who trusts in me. 


Parting Words 


INCE I have lost you, lost you by my folly, 
I do beseech you to remember only 
The good I did you, to forget the evil ; 


Or if you feel that this outweighs the other, 
Forget the evil and myself together. 


But if your mind cannot lose all the impression, 
Remember when you were a tender seedling 
And I the gnarled grey bush that was your shelter, 


So that you grew up straight, and spread your branches 


Far over my head, the glory of the garden. 


Now will you never need me, but if Winter, 
Corrupter of the fairest blossom, touch you 

And blast your growth : I pray the sun that never 
The time will come, but if it come, your shelter 


More gnarled and grey, will still be there to guard you. 
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Singing Bburds 


| SHALL go to the grave alone, 


Sleep uncared-for, sleep unknown. .. . 


Round the chamber there shall be 
Golden cages on the wall, 

Where my birds shall sing to me ; 
And I shall have caught them all. 


But the moment I have died, 
Died and vanished from the day, 
All the doors will open wide, 

All the birds will fly away. 


Far away the birds will fly— 
Nobody shall catch again. 

Dead and left deserted I 

Who had caught them all in vain. 


I shall go to the grave alone, 
Sleep unknown, and the birds have flown... . 


STEVEN RUNCiIMAN 


~ 
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LAST ESSAYS 


By C. E. MONTAGUE 
I—Delights of Tragedy 
(1) 


T an inquest on a modern who shot himself in a London hotel 
it came out that this undervaluer of life had gone to a tragic play 
on the evening before. At this there was some wagging of beards 
in the coroner’s court. The play was named and the coroner 

said, “* Oh, I know it—a most depressing play, with a suicide at the end.” 
The coroner’s clerk and the usher obviously felt that things looked pretty 
black for the art of Racine. 

Still, there was this to be said : it came out, also, that the desperate person 
had lost his health and all his money ; that he had been divorced by his 
wife and dismissed by his employers ; and that the staple of his diet had 
been alcohol for many years. So we cannot be wholly sure that the play 
alone did it. Voltaire himself allows that an incantation, combined with a 
proper quantity of arsenic, will unquestionably kill a sheep ; and a man who 
had just seen Othello or some other “ play with a suicide at the end” 
might quite well be inclined to blow out his brains with a certain amount 
of additional encouragement derived from sickness, dipsomania, want and 
unhappiness in the home. Tragedy, we may admit, is not an expressly 
life-saving appliance, such as the fire-proof curtain that commonly 
attends its performance. But can it, to any sane man, be positively lethal 
either ? Ought Hamlet and Phédre, Medea and Lear to be scheduled, along 


with cocaine, as perilous drugs ? Shakespeare certainly is a terrible man 


for suicides at the end. So, should he be altogether tabooed, by way of 

starting a “ safety first’ rnovement in theatres ? 
This, of course, is not an honest question. It is a rhetorical question. 

I am quite aware that nobody will answer “ Yes.”’ We all want to see 


- tragedy played for all it is worth, unless there is something wrong with 


us at the time. But why do we want it ? What makes it worth while to go 
out of our way in order to see the torments of Lear or the failure of Antony 


done, as we say, to the life ? We are sometimes told that tragedy startles or 


frightens us ; or that it makes us feel all mankind to be helpless and blind ; 
or that it gives us a sense of fulfilment or waste—of greatness thrown away, 
or of strength and beauty frustrating themselves or tortured to death. 
But why are we moved to pay money in order to have it put to us that men 
are but worms or blind kittens, or that far more fine stuff goes to loss in 
this world than we should have supposed ? If we dislike in “ real life 

the sight of misery, failure and corruption, why do we enjoy Macbeth ? 
This is not a rhetorical question. I have no cocksure answer to 1t up my 


sleeve. 
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Of course confident answers are AB eras enough, some of them offered 
on high authority. One is that tragedy does indeed give you the sensations 
of fear, abasement or loss, but not as the world gives them ; that by 
tragedy they come in an abated, purified, safeguarded form which does you 
good by bracing you to meet the attack of real error or bereavement at 
other times. According to this theory the tragic writer and actor do to 
your soul something akin to what vaccinators do to your body : they do not 
inject the virus of fear or despair at its full strength, but only a kind of 
lymph distilled from the real thing, and rather like it, but somehow 
medicated so that it shall cause only a mild perturbation of your mind, 
about as like real anguish as three little eruptions on your arm are like 
confluent small pox. a 

It is a pretty fancy. It has about it, too, an imposing air of standing in 
with science. And yet it won’t quite do. It goes too far away from the 
facts of experience— from what we all feel when we are moved by tragic 
novels or plays, and also from what we feel when we are vaccinated. We 
do not have ourselves vaccinated for pleasure. Far, far from it. The 
remote and negative after-effect is the one thing we want. But we do not 
go to see Fulius Caesar played for the sake of a remote after-effect. No 
one books his seat with the sense of painful prudence which nerves us to 
go about for some days, by our own manful choice, with one arm in a 
sling. We go because we know we shall get from the tragedy, while we are 
there, a certain stir and glow in our minds ; we want to induce in ourselves 
a specific mood of intense, if fugitive, exaltation—a mood sombre, no 
doubt, and perhaps sharing with actual sorrow such symptoms as tears, 
but still exultant and bringing with it a sense of heightened powers in 
heart and mind. 'To say how a lovely landscape affected him, Izaak Walton 
quotes the lines : 

I was at that time ravish’d above earth 
And possessed joys not promised at my birth. 


Fine tragedy, too, can fill you with that astonished consciousness of having 
been born into a more wonderful world than you knew ; its early deaths, 
baffled loves and over-shadowed lives become a kind of uncovenanted 
inlet for your spirit into something which you feel to be the ardent heart of 
life. ‘The essence of your feeling is enjoyment. 


This essential enjoyment is given its place in a different theory, framed 
by Bergson, the sprightly modern philosopher. Bergson holds that we 
like tragedy because it can throw us into a delicious reverie of retro- 
spection ; under its spell, he suggests, we dream ourselves back into an 
earlier stage in the growth of the human race, a stage in which the naked 
heart of natural passion, such as tragedy often shows us in action, had not 
been cooled and covered up with crust upon crust of social usage and moral 
law, just as a cold and stiff crust has formed itself over the ball of molten 
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metals and fiery vapours which the earth is said to have been. Bergson 
holds that when a tragedy works on us strongly we are tasting the sort of 
delight which the earth might feel if it could muse over the fine wild times 
that it had in its more volcanic youth. 

This is a pretty fancy too. And no doubt a modern playgoer may feel 
that he is a person of old and eventful lineage ; he is the latest term, for 
the moment, in an immensely long series ; at every step of it something 
relatively primitive has been suppressed and something relatively subtle 
has come in. So he may well believe, on the authority of the wise, that the 
tissues of his brain are charged with remote ancestral memories and 
visited by the ghosts of many fancied experiences and sensibilities. He 
finds it easy enough to suppose that when he is moved by the tragic 
conflict between Shakespeare’s Richard II and Bolingbroke, the setting 
of the one star and the rising of the other, there is some element in him 
which still feels a residual thrill from the time when only the germ of our 
tragic drama yet existed—some rude dance or charade in which primitive 
man tried to express his sense of the conflict between Summer and Winter 
or between the old year and the new year that comes to kill it. 

But due respect for the fruits of modern research does not call upon 
us to assume that our passions are weaker than those of the Neanderthal 
Man, or that all that is left, in that line, for the grown-up mind of the race 
is a vein of sentimental dreaming, like Justice Shallow’s, about the famous 
doings of its ungovernable youth. Try to fix and define, to yourself, your 
own state of feeling at times when a great tragedy is working on you most 
strongly. I think you will feel pretty sure that if your sensations throw 
any bright light on the path of human evolution they throw most of it 
forward, along the road that we still have to travel. They are head lamps, 
not tail ones. 

But now to. draw off, for the moment, from this line of approach, and 
try to come at the heart of the matter from a new side. 


When you meet, in the flesh, a writen whose work has seemed to you to 
have tragic force you are apt to feel that, face to face and talking with him, 
you are in essentials further removed from him than you were when you 
had only read his books. You may feel that now you are being held off 
at arm’s length, when you remember the man’s other self, the frank, 
authentic self which you saw coming out in his work. Compared with that 
self-revealer, the man before you seems like a creature withdrawn into a 
shell. Between you and him there has now risen the estranging film of 
defensive reticence which separates nearly all of us from our friends. | 
_ Or, possibly, somebody, whom you have known for a long time, 
- writes a tragic book of some power ; and, as you read it, you say to your- 
self, ‘“‘ How little I have known him, all this while ! ”” Now that the mood 
of his tragedy possesses you, you feel that you know far more about what 
goes on in the guarded parts of his mind, when he is most deeply moved, 
than you ever did before. 
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It is not easy to own the truth of this, freely and fully. One’s everyday 
habits of thought impede that. In the commonest sense of the word, a 
person whom you never saw before is a stranger. And a stranger, as people 
say, is a stranger. Besides, one’s knowledge of people whom one has met 
every day is so circumstantial—one knows so exactly all the trivial things 
about them ; it seems sound to assume that if anyone’s mind and heart 
are known to us, it must be theirs. But examine and cross-examine your 
sensations with a resolutely open mind ; assume nothing ; take nothing for 
granted ; then it may come to you, not as a paradox but asa plain statement 
of fact, that in looking long and yieldingly at Turner’s Building of Carthage 
you are being used as a confidant ; confession is being made to you of a 
quality of melancholy more intimately self-revealing, perhaps, than any 
avowal made to you by a living friend. And, again, in the tragic novels 
of Thomas Hardy a clean breast is made of certain intensities of personal 
emotion so intimate that perhaps they could never be faithfully avowed 
except by an artist through his art. 

Intimacy, an avowal, a confidant—may not the words throw some first 
faint rays of light on our difficulty ? Almost all intellectual or emotional 
intimacy excites and delights us ; the rising scale of satisfaction that a play- 
goer draws from the onward march of a fine tragedy may correspond with 
his gradual admission to an exceptional measure of intimacy with the 
deeply moved mind of the dramatist. 


The mind to which that thrilling access is gained will not be deeply 
moved only. It will be also uncommon. In presence of any piece of fine 
tragic art we are likely to feel that it shows, at least, an unusual capacity for 
strong emotion in the artist. He must have had the power and the will to 
achieve feelings more poignant than ours ; he must have carried certain 
feelings on much further than the common run of us can do it towards 
whatever the ultimate issue of the most intense feeling may be. Before 
the Dante’s Dream of Rossetti you may well feel that the painter, while at 
work, was more profoundly moved than most of us could be, without his 
help, by the thought of a great love that never found its mortal close. 
When we are stirred by the music of some antique chant, such as the 
Dies Irae there may be set free, as chemists say, an extremely powerful 
emotion with which some mediaeval artist was once charged. When 
Horace said to the Roman dramatist, “‘ Grieve, yourself, first, if you want 
me to weep at your play,” I fancy he cannot have meant that the tragic 
author ought to grieve over the fall of his hero as any of us might grieve 
over a friend or son of his own; rather that he should be searched and 
shaken by some genuine personal vision of such a calamity, a vision so 
passionately poignant that any emotion which he hopes to arouse in an 
audience will fall well within the measure of his own. 

To supply a whole town with water from a well, the water must first 
be pumped up to the top of a tower higher than any of the domestic 
cisterns which it is to fill. I think of a tragic writer’s mind as a tower like 
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that, and I think of his “ subject,”’ the facts from which he starts, the 
murder of Caesar or of Duncan, as so much water at the bottom of a well, 
not available for human use until the tower has enriched it with the 
property of elevation. The historical facts behind the play of Macbeth 
are mere matter for criminal courts. To turn them to tragedy, exaltation 
must be imposed upon them, and this can be done only by one who 
himself is capable of a towering height of sane emotion. Shakespeare did 
not derive from the pre-existing novel the energy of emotion which ani- 
mates with its dark blaze the last act of Othello. He derived it—you can 
only say he derived it from being Shakespeare. It came of the full exertion 
of an enormous personal power of being moved, of feeling tragically. 
The creation of any fine tragedy is an outburst of one species of tremendous 
vital energy ; its author has, in a certain respect and for a certain time, 
lived with a rare and glowing intensity. And, to all of us, any contact with 
abounding life and energy is rousing and exciting. It is, if not delight 
itself, at least the raw material of delight. 

Here, then, already, are two possible sources of pleasure in tragedy ; 
first, the thrill of an emotional confidence or intimacy of any kind ; and, 
secondly, the thrill of contact with vital power in full flood. 

But there may yet be other savours to enjoy. Every great tragedy must, 
in a certain limited sense, be a thing intensely artificial. Every speech in it 
has to be cunningly calculated. Its author has to cope not only with 
technical difficulties that attend every kind of imaginative writing but also 
with the special set of difficulties that beset writers for the theatre. When 
Gloucester at the beginning of Richard the Third bursts into the big 
opening speech, ‘‘ Now is the winter of our discontent Made glorious 
summer ”’—and so on, almost every line is, from one point of view a good 
yard of ground won by Shakespeare in conflict with a dramatist’s first 
technical difficulty—that of getting his audience to see quickly what 
the play is to be about and how everything stands at the start. When 
Macbeth, just after the murder of Duncan, delivers the famous speech 
about sleep, one can see, besides many other things, Shakespeare the wary 
theatrical craftsman dealing with the technical difficulty of playing out 
time until the short interval has elapsed which might naturally pass before 
the next occasional sound in the sleeping castle. It is, of course, the same 
with comedy. In the “‘ seven ages ” speech in As You Lake It, you see 
Shakespeare meeting the technical difficulty that Orlando has just gone 
off to fetch Adam and that something or other must be done to give him 
time to reach Adam and come back; you see Shakespeare timing the 
action, watch in hand as it were, and possibly giving man an extra age 
or two, lest Orlando and Adam should seem to come incredibly soon. 

No doubt it has often been said that in presence of a work of art the lay 
spectator need not, or even should not, be aware of the means taken by 
the artist to produce his effect. And there is the shallow proverb about 
att being the concealment of art. If this were wholly true, then art 
might be ranked with conjuring, in which it is indispensable to the highest 
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success that the public should not see how the rabbit got into the top-hat. 
But a picture is none the better for making us think it is not a picture at 
all, but a live man looking through a gilt frame, or a real landscape seen 
through a window. That is hanky-panky, not art, and surely it is equally 
true that the stage, though it gives you illusions, should not give you 
delusions. We should always be conscious, at least in some one or other 
of the chambers of our mind, of the artist behind the play, selecting, 
emphasising, subduing, winnowing, refining. If you carry far enough the 
interrogation of your own sensations in the theatre, I think you will come 
to feel sure that some little fraction, at least, of your enjoyment of tragedy 
consists in the sort of sympathetic delight that all of us feel when we see 
any severe technical task triumphantly accomplished and any craftsman’s 
victory over the intractableness of his material handsomely won by the 
refinements of his ingenuity and precaution. 


And now to look back along the way we have come and to pick up 
anything helpful that we have left lying about. First came the notion that 
a fine tragedy can give us the happy thrill of more or less conscious ad- 
mission to an unusual measure of emotional confidence. Then that it 
might give us the joyous excitement of contact with an abounding and 
rousing vitality. Then that it offers us the delight of witnessing the 
achievement of a remarkable intellectual feat of contrivance, accommoda- 
tion and balance. 

But to leave it at this would not do. For the stir of spirit which we feel 
at the climax of a fine tragedy is much more than the sum of these three 
separate enjoyments simply added together. Rather is it their product 
when they are all, in a sense, multiplied by one another. The delight of a 
spiritual intimacy is heightened, beyond anything expressible in terms 
of simple addition, when the confidence is that of a spirit of rare force and 
fire brooding over the innermost things of experience. And, again, the 
delight of receiving this communicated emotion is not offered to us merely 
side by side with the intellectual pleasure of seeing a choice craftsman 
fashion his work out into handsomeness. For in any great piece of work 
there is no mere juxtaposition, or superimposition, of intellect and emotion. 
What occurs is more like one of those chemical unions of elements from 
which a new substance arises, with properties wholly transcending any 
that are found in its separate components or in their merely mechanical 
union. 

(8) 


Consider what it is that goes on in an artist at work. Some idea, or mood 
or scene, or character piques him. He sets to work to express this interest 
of his in his own technical way, through paint or words or musical notes or 
whatever his medium may be. This technical effort, perhaps begun 
almost coldly, soon absorbs and then excites him ; the heat of it reacts 
on the prior interest which it has tried to express, makes it a much warmer 
deeper interest or emotion, raises it into a passion of curiosity and desire to 
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feel the emotion out to its very end, to carry it on till it has become all 
that it has in it to be. Then the enhanced emotion reacts in turn on the 
artist’s technical power, strings it up to go beyond itself, to reach out 
beyond what had ever before seemed possible to it; and again that 
momentarily reinforced technical power spurs on the emotional imagina- 
tion to attempt unhoped-for miracles of insight. In the making of any fine 
tragedy we may discern this interaction between emotion and intellect, 
between vision and technique ; not a mere co-operation of distinct forces, 
but an extremely powerful reciprocal action, each in turn firing the other 
and fired by it, and each, at every step in this ascending scale of collabora- 
tion, losing itself in the other more and more, so that it becomes harder 
and harder to say which is which, until in the finished work something has 
come into existence in which you cannot, for the life of you, say what is 
matter and what is form, so far has it passed beyond that common state of 
mediocre art in which a naked and uncomfortable theme seems to be trying 
awkwardly to put on a misfitting overcoat of paint or of language. 

Assume that this is what takes place in the mind that fashions a great 
tragic drama. Then what takes place in our minds when we see it is likely 
to be something not, of course, identical with this, but still related to this 
and responsive to it. Corresponding to the dramatist’s growing intensity 
of emotion there is the momentary rise in us of that curious access of 
tenderness which may bring tears to the eyes and yet is so painless, and 
even so subtly delicious, that most of those who have felt it wish to feel 
it over and over again. And, to correspond to the dramatist’s state of 
intellectual exaltation, his more than common command of his craft’s 
means of expression, there is evoked in the spectator a more than normal 
power of taking things in. At the climax of a tragedy it seems as if the 
average man or woman could understand almost anything—even things 
which may again become incomprehensible to them next day when 
they try to understand how they understood them. With most of us who 
are playgoers it is a common experience to find every line of a great tragedy 
charged with expression when we see it played and have completely 
surrendered ourselves to its power, whereas in our ordinary, unmoved 
state of mind we have not been able to make head or tail of many of its 
speeches. The most enigmatic exclamations of persons tragically involved, 
Cleopatra’s cry, ‘‘ The soldier’s pole is fallen,” or Macbeth’s, ‘ She 
should have died hereafter,” cease to perplex us. What else, we feel, 
should they say ? 


We saw how, in the dramatist Serie! in his creative job, the power 
to feel more than most of us can, and the power to think more than most of 
us can, egg each other on to reach out beyond themselves to do impossi- 
bilities—impossibilities at any other time and in any other state of man’s 
faculties. And so, in some measure, is it with the stirred playgoer too. 
In him, too, the delight of an expanded emotional capacity and the delight 
of a strengthened mental eyesight act and react upon each other, giving and 
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taking value and power. At the climax of the finest tragedies their matter 
and their form, that which the dramatist feels and that which he thinks 
out, attain virtual identity in a kind of impassioned perfection. And in the 
fit spectator, also, the old consciousness of feeling and thought, as things 
distinct and often conflicting, may vanish clean away. He may be lifted 
on to a plane on which, for a little time, the separate energies of heart and 
mind attain at the same time their own utmost growth and also a harmony 
verging on absolute unity. And in that state of himself he may gain, for 
some fugitive moments, a glimpse of life as it might look to an eye and mind 
more penetrating than mankind, in the mass, has yet achieved. 
ie) 

A high mountain with its upper half always hidden under ice and snow 
and often obscured by clouds is one of the most movingly beautiful of 
things ; it is, as a whole, one of the things most challenging to bodily effort 
for the sheer joy of effort, and one of the things that reward effort with 
the most enchanting consciousness of the reach of your bodily powers and 
of the marvel of possessing with your senses the physical world. 

And yet, if you looked only at this or that point on the mountain’s 
surface, you might see only a little crag, down which a man might easily 
fall, and break his neck, or a little crevasse waiting to trap any one who 
walks carelessly over it. And, if you thought of that point alone, you might 
naturally say : “‘ This crevasse is a very bad business,” or “‘ That crag is a 
lamentable affair. Where does the delight come in? ”’ 

Great tragedy presents, you might say, that crag or crevasse, in all its 
own lethal horror, and yet as a part of a whole which is rousingly noble and 
grand. When untransfigured by tragic genius, the fatal involvement of 
some Antony of real life is just a bad business, no more ; an Antony is a 
bad business, and when a Macbeth or any other good fellow goes to the 
bad it is a lamentable affair—merely that. But in fine tragedies such falls 
become, somehow, minute and isolated hazards to be found on the huge 
surface of life as their author imaged it to himself—and imaged it with a 
rapture of enjoyment, a kind of disinterested delight in finding everything 
just what it was, good or bad. 

People sometimes shrink from assenting to this. They feel it almost 
immoral to say that Shakespeare delighted in a greedy murderer or a 
cunning slanderer. But read Macbeth and Othello with an open mind and, 
surely, you can have no doubt. Shakespeare revels in grasping the notion 
of Macbeth and of Iago. Not, of course, that in real life he would prefer 
them to straight-living persons, nor that in real life he is nearer to them or 
more like them. It is simply that, just as a child’s hands love to touch wool 
because it is soft and warm, and also iron because it is hard and cold, so 
his mind loves to frame the idea of goodness because it is good and of 
baseness because it is base. Without any prejudice to moral judgment 
there is possible a sort of gusto for all the contents of life alike—for pain 
and loss as well as virtues and victories—simply because each has its own 
delicious differentness for the apprehending mind. 
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What a piece of work is a man !—that speech of Hamlet’s is the very 


expression of this gusto, even in the midst of discouragement and doubt. 
You find it again in Pope’s lines about man as 


A being darkly wise and rudely great; . .. . 
Created half to rise and half to fall, 

Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all. 
Sole judge of truth in endless error hurled, 
The glory, jest and riddle of the world. 


That is the temper of genius. It seems to land upon the chequered soil 
of human nature and experience as though on an unexplored island of 
boundless strangeness, variety and fascination, as exciting in its swamps 
and its wild beasts as in its springs and fruit ; all join in making it one 
immense adventure for the spirit. 

Here too the spectator’s sensations are likely to have some measure of 
correspondence to the quality of the artist’s creative ardour. If we can 
bring ourselves to own it, our feeling at the early deaths and baffled loves of 
tragedy is really one of exultation. You may call it sombre, but exultation 
it is ; first, at that opened spectacle of human existence as a more tremen- 
dous enterprise than we knew, more terrible, but also more magnificent 
and a more thrilling challenge than ever to the spirit that is ready to meet 
anything : and also at our own strangely heightened power of being moved 
without being numbed and of seeing, as it seems, right into life’s glowing 
heart with a clearness and calm unattainable in almost any other mood. 


(11) 

All that is enjoyment ; in fact it comes pretty close, in its nature, to 
what has been held supreme and superhuman enjoyment. The kind of 
released mental insight which tragedy gives us at least for a few moments 
is, in a permanent form, the main delight which the chief of Greek thinkers 
attributed to God. One of the most profound of modern English philo- 
sophers, the late R. L. Nettleship, said : “ I sometimes think one might 
conceive of God as a being who might experience what we call the intensest 
pain and pleasure without being ‘affected’ by it”—meaning by 
“ affected,” disabled, or incapacitated, or reduced to incoherence or 
apathy, as we commonly are by personal griefs. 

Is it not, then, conceivable that at the picked moments of exaltation and 
vision which great tragedy brings, we may be gaining a foretaste of the 
use of finer faculties with which the continued process of evolution may 
yet endow the race ? We may not be able fully to analyse our own sensa- 
tions at such moments ; but it seems credible that the almost mystical 
rapture which they bring may be, although we do not know it, the joy of 
reaching forward through time and anticipating mankind’s future use of a 
wealth, unacquired as yet, of spiritual understanding. The men of science 
tell us our eye has grown to be what it is from being merely a spot of 
ordinary skin a little more sensitive than the rest. Is it, then, difficult to 
believe that our present capacity for feeling and thinking is, compared 
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with what it may come to, like an eye that has as yet achieved only half of 
that growth ? 
At present the whole relation between delight and beauty on one side 

and tragic poignancy on the other seems an obscure region infested by 
doubts and only fitfully lit by conjectures and seeming paradoxes. Keats 
tells us that 

Even in the very temple of delight 

Veiled melancholy hath her sovran shrine. 


Synge speaks of “the desolation that is mixed everywhere with the 
supreme beauty of the world.” Everyone has felt that there is a vague but 
sharp poignancy blended with his own delight in such things as tranquil 
summer evenings and fine dawns. When a perfect tragedy possesses your 
mind you seem for a moment to have your hand near some clue to all that 
region of enigma. You cannot keep your hold on the clue but, for those 
moments verging on trance, everything has run almost clear in your mind ; 
when the experience is over, you feel sure that what you have had was 
vision and not delusion ; may you not hope that you have craned forward 
and caught a momentary glimpse of life as a mind more fully grown might 
see life always ? 
(x2) 

How positive one becomes! A few pages back I was expressing a 
proper diffidence about any conclusions in view. And here I am, almost 
shouting in favour of one. It is not a calculated piece of ill faith ; it is only 
a common effect of the strong waters of literary composition. A few 
minutes ago I was saying how a technical effort may engender in a tragic 
dramatist a wonderful heat and quickness of sympathy, and in a less 
distinguished craftsman it certainly may bring on a fine turn of cocksure- 
ness. Not only that which goeth in at the mouth but that which cometh 
out of the mouth may intoxicate. 

But remember ; this, like other artificial heats, subsides rapidly. Already 
doubts invade me. At any moment some better gifted critic may bring out 
some reason for our enjoyment of tragedy, more valid than any that I have 
been able to think of. Mine is merely the unsystematic attempt of one 
playgoer to make out why his mind has been in such a stir whenever a 
tragedy of the first rank has risen to its climax in his sight. 
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(t) 

URELY one of the most delectable bees that ever buzzed in a 
bonnet is the old dream that in art the right thing to do is to do 
without workmanship. From time to time it visits in force the 
minds of the young. To write, to paint, to sing—all with your soul 
alone and without the tainted assistance of any mere technical methods or 
formulae : it seems as if the nobleness of life were to do this ; base is the 
slave who fritters away the auroral freshness of his genius on the coolie 
work of learning how to draw, to scan, or to practise scales. As the Dauphin 
thought of his horse, so does fond youth, at times, of its yet untrained 

Pegasus : 
When I bestride him, I soar, I am a hawk : he trots the air ; the earth sings 


when he touches it ; the basest horn of his hoof is more musical than the pipe of 
Hermes. 


What should a creature made of pure air and fire, like this, have to do with 
the dull elements of metre or perspective, or the mechanical tricks of 
voice production or scansion ? “ Off, off, you lendings !’ So the pleasant 
dream runs. 

Immediately after the Great War, whole hives of bees, of this agreeable 
species, buzzed in the collective bonnet of youth. And with some reason. 
The greatest of wars had been won by commanders and General Staffs 
whom few suspected of having polluted their natural genius with any 
such technical proficiency in the science of war as had been noticed in the 
leaders of the vanquished. It looked like the dawn of an era of triumph for 
good go-ahead dispensers with workmanship. Youth, besides, was at the 
moment enormously in favour. It had had the largest share of gruelling 
in the war ; it had come out with credit ; there was a general inclination 
among its elders—the youth of yesterday—to cocker it up, and to say in an 
emotional tone that, in art and everything else, youth was the time of life 
when a man really knew how to do things—now it was certainly going to 
start everything over again, and much better, on lines that the old men, the 
youth of the day before yesterday, could never have thought of. 

2) 

So youth, sped by the ancient fll. that seemed so new in its own 
head, went the pace with a high heart. Never had there been such times 
for songs without a tune and portraits minus the face. We are not sure that 
anyone set up as a fiddle soloist on the strength of never having had a 
lesson from any living soul. But the best galleries in London, Paris and 
Berlin abounded in pictures so unspotted by the taint of “ representa- 
tionism ” that spectators would earnestly argue whether the scene which 
they kept to themselves was an Algerian market-place, a Dutch farm, or an 
urban interior. And there were poems. A stanza of one of them, not an 
extreme specimen of its kind, haunts the mind : 
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His limbs 
Dangle 
Like marionettes 
Over 
a 
mauve 
Sea. 


An idea, you perceive, unblemished by any application of mere work- 
manship. It is much as if Shakespeare had not fobbed us off with the 
laborious and overdone 

Hark, hark, the lark 

At Heaven’s gate sings, 

And Phoebus ’gins arise, 

His steed to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies, 


but had fairly made comrades of us, taken us into his confidence, given us 
the first intimate germ of the thing—perhaps 


Observe the 
Lark 
Before 
Breakfast. 
Grass 

still 

plaguily 

Wet. 


When Corot used to go a-painting early on misty summer mornings, 
he always knocked off work about nine o’clock. He used to say, “‘ Every- 
thing can be seen now. And so there’s nothing to see.” He felt that the 
half was more than the whole ; as soon as the elements of a landscape 
began to emerge from the first tender vapours enough to take definite shape, 
they lost part of their expressive value. Moved, perhaps, by some kindred 
notion, an early post-war poet produced this mist-drenched stanza : 


Haw, haw, haw, haw, haw... . ... . surest thing you know... 
I can’t stand Whitman’s tripe. . . . . ... eh, no more gin? 

Dirt cheap for twenty bob... . ’e got runin. ... 

I soon ticked ’im orf... . . ... what a rotten show. ... 


One wondered, Was it a first study, like a painter’s, for some projected 
masterpiece ? As time went on, and the poet slept on his work a good many 
times, would he strike at last on what he was now only feeling—would 
there come to him some imperious and enchanting sense of a music 
which as yet was just out of hearing but might be drawn within reach, 
captured and fixed in some happy moment of magical extension of sense 
and imagination? One wondered. Yes, before Swinburne attained to 
such a stanza as 
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From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with deep thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be 
That no man lives for ever, 
That dead men rise up never, 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


did the work pass through a stage of roughing out, when the poet jotted 
down on paper typical fragments of the voices of his age, perhaps with 
notes, like this: 
Huxley : Immortality is simply dope. 
Jowett : Not so sure. You wait and see. 
Disraeli : The angels are the boys for me. 
Tennyson : Well, anyhow, there’s just a kick in hope. 
(N.B.—1. Seems the only bomb left for me to throw is “Good riddance, the 
whole business.” 
N.B.—z. See Baudelaire’s simile of tired river.) 
A critic who dared to express at the time these doubts and hopes and 
hesitations soon found himself in hot water. That elliptic fancy : 
His limbs 
Dangle 


Like marionettes 
Over 
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a 
mauve 
Sea, 
had left in the poor critic a haunting sense, as yearning people say, of want, 
of something unfulfilled. His confession of this brought upon him a 
charge of “ voluptuous indolence.’’ He was suspected of craving for the 
flesh-pots of “‘conventional rotundity” and “elaborate sonority”’ in poetry. 
But was it really he that was the idler, the sporter with Amaryllis in the 
shade ? Had not the poet left himself an inordinate share of leisure for 
repose, when he ceased to meditate the thankless muse at the point reached 
by his lines ? Would not Burns have been more voluptuously indolent 
than he was if he had not wrought his stanza up to the point of : 
We twa hae paidl’t in the burn 
Frae morning sun till dine, 
But seas between us braid hae roared 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


but had left it at some such early stage as : 
Both of us 
Once 
Lived 
on 
the 


Doon. 
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He is 
now 
in 
The States. 

Certainly Burns would in that case have left more to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. He would have left everything to it. And, in a sense, it is well to 
leave much to the reader’s imagination. But in what sense? A well- 
drafted lease of a charming country house leaves a great deal to the imagina- 
tion. But that, unsupported by other evidence, does not prove the solicitor 
who drafted it to be a poet. The Ode to Autumn, or Lycidas, would leave 
much more to the imagination if every second line were knocked out, but 
it would not necessarily be improved by these lacunae. This business of 
leaving things to the imagination, if it were carried on with a too un- 
reflective ardour, might end by reducing poetry to a series of titles for 
poems, each followed, perhaps, by a few rows of asterisks, just to show 
what the poet could do an he would. In that millennium of the stimulated 
imagination a few indolent or miserly voluptuaries might grumble at 
paying for Nocturnes in which there were no actual words, light or dark, 
or for a sonnet sequence wholly composed of Roman numerals at the tops 
of blank pages. Still, an answer to them would be ready : the poets could 
make famous fun of these awkward customers. “‘ What came ye forth for 
to see?” the poets might say, “The elaborate sonorities of Milton ? 
The fair round bellies of the works of Keats ? ” 

Perhaps the real trouble with the mauve sea piece is not that it leaves too 
much to the imagination, but that it does nothing to stir it. A motorist 
may do well not to try to propel his car by continuous use of the starting- 
handle in front. Still, he has to start the engine somehow. And, few as 
the words of the mauve sea piece are, they are too many, in a way. None 
of them pulls its weight in the boat ; none of them springs any vision in 
our dull minds, none of them helps start the engine. They have not gone 
through the fire from which five common words such as “ beauty falls 
from the air” emerge with a new evocative power over the mind. They 
remain mere indications that the writer, a poet maybe, maybe not, has 


approached a subject on which he thinks that a poem might be written. 
He has not begun it. 


Like other things the old hope ot bie great work without workman- 
ship undergoes changes of fashion. More kinds of cricketers than one are 
unable to make runs. There is the man who has studied exactly the way 
that Grace or Ranjitsinhji or Hobbs walks to the wicket and stands beside 
it, glances round at the field and pats down the turf. He can do it all 
exactly as the great original did. And yet this imitator, perhaps, cannot bat. 
There is also the man, equally far from having power to score, who would 
pe sooner than run like one of those heroes, or tighten his cap on his 

ead with the same gesture as another. Both these ineffectual ones are 
preoccupied with inessentials, by way of aping them or of eschewing them. 
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So is it with writers to whom the divine accident, the knack of taking fire, 
refuses to come. Some of them make an inordinate fuss about catching the 
lesser technicalities and the mannerisms of accepted masters of the trade. 
This kind abounded in the Victorian age, so far as there was such an age. 
They mimicked with precision the more obvious rhythmical tricks of 
In Memoriam and The Blessed Damozel ; they used superfluous capitals 
like Carlyle and treated the semi-colon like Dickens. That particular way 
of amounting to nothing in literature is less common now. More common, 
for the moment, is the converse way—the alternative course of parasitism. 
This course is to discard the more obvious parts of the technique of all the 
great workmen in letters ; as most of them rhymed, there must be no 
thyme ; as they had rhythm, there must be none ; as they did not write 
lines of one word alone, one-word lines there must be. So, this way and 
that, oscillates the current fashion among uninspired writers who have not 
served any serious apprenticeship. ‘‘ We shift and bedeck and bedrape 
us,” as the convention swings to and fro, and one generation of null and 
void writers struts in Swinburnian arabesques of alliteration and heavy 
brocades of sound, and the next in such cutty sarks as these tuneless line- 
lets of one word apiece. But in the “‘ pure eyes And perfect witness of all- 
judging Jove ” we fancy it comes to much the same thing. 


In the first years after the war there was a sort of shyness among the 
elder brethren of the trade of letters about recalling humdrum truths to 
the eager young things then capering with joy at the thought that Adam’s 
curse was off at last, and the need for workmanship gone from the world, 
Youth had had a bad time in the war ; everybody was sorry for youth and 
felt rather sentimental about it. Some of the sympathy took the unlucky 
form of a suggestion that youth had just come into a kind of Messianic 
mission, and that it must not be whipped or put right any more, but 
looked to for the rescue of all of us and our arts from the mess that we had 
made. 

No doubt the young, so far as their souls were in health, laughed at this 
gushing idealisation of itself. But the angelic guardianship of a healthy 
soul could not be everywhere. Where it failed, youth must often have 
snuffed up the offered myrrh and frankincense without demur, and agreed 
that there was a divine wisdom in inexperience. 

To bring this about was a cruel unfairness to the youth of that day. 
The war had been bad for it, anyhow. Compared with the youth of earlier 
and later dates, it had struck a poor time to grow up in : it would have to 
bestir itself more than they in order to be anything but an undersized 
generation. Part of it had lain mentally fallow on active service during 
years when the mind should grow most : part had passed those adolescent 
years at schools lamed by losses of staff and by all-round distraction from 
their chief business. Peace had brought only the shabby, dispiriting 
spectacle of Versailles, with its base greeds and timidities, and of an England 
morally tired, flabby and cross. It was no hour of which to sing that it 
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was joy to be alive in it, and heaven to be young. Small blame to clever, 
half-disciplined youth if it lost its head for a while, being invited so to do, 
and forgot for the moment the terms on which big things can be done. 

All that, however, is pretty well over now, and the recuperative gift of 
young tissues is showing itself with a will. The Paris picture shows of the 
moment, the latest- plays in Berlin, the current English output of verse, 
all show concurrent signs that lively-minded youth is losing faith in mere 
temperamental hurricane and formless “ subjectivity,” and coming back 
to workmanship. ‘The tumult and the shouting die ; the thunder on the 
Left subsides. Out of a period of confused valuations, of under-rated 
difficulties, of little egoisms mistaken for big individualities, youth in art 
is working valiantly back to a revived sense of the wonder, glory and 
indispensableness of workmanship. 
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THE SUMMARY 


By J. D. BERESFORD 


HE Last Judgment had not-followed the course anticipated by 
Mr. Exeley. It had become apparent very early in the proceed- 
ings that a majority, quite an overwhelming majority, of mankind 

: could not be instantly assigned to one of those two Classes that he 
still thought of in gentle pastoral metaphor as the sheep and the goats. 
And among the great body of indeterminates were many members of his 
own craft. Not all the authors had been put back for further trial. Some 
of them had been despatched at once to their appropriate destinations. 
But Mr. Exeley and a few thousand other novelists, not a dozen of whom 
were known to him by sight, had been sent off in the charge of various 
minor officials to write—so the Judge had given his direction—the whole 
truth so far as it was known to them. 

Mr. Exeley sat down to his task without any particular qualms. He had 
always thought that it might be amusing to write an autobiography one 
day, if only as a relaxation from the necessity for telling a story. But when 
he had begun appropriately “‘ I was born,” and had filled in the date and 
place of his birth, he suffered a slight check. Ought he to give any details 
of his ancestry, or of his family ? Some of the latter were, no doubt, in 
this same condition of suspense, and the things he wrote about them might 
be prejudicial either to them or to himself. He had not seen any of them 
about, but for all he knew they might be writing autobiographies too. 

Ought he, perhaps, to confine himself to facts, to a kind of elaborated 
notice in the manner of Who’s Who ? But the original direction had seemed 
quite clear to him when he heard it—‘ the whole truth so far as it was 
known to him,”’ Facts could not comprise the whole truth. There were 
his thoughts, for instance. It seemed to him that he had had an altogether 
unreasonable number of thoughts—very few of which he wanted to put 
down on paper. It began to look as if this task that had been set him was 
going to be uncommonly difficult—and complicated. 

Mr. Exeley sucked the end of his pen and looked up at the minor official 
who—the phrase came automatically—was “‘ taking the class.” 

He was reading, lolling back on his clouds in what looked a rather un- 
comfortable attitude, with crossed legs and humped shoulders. His 
robe was all pulled askew, his nimbus distinctly battered and at the present 
moment cocked over his right eye, his beard needed trimming, and the 
plumage of his left wing was all anyhow. If he had not been some kind of 
archangel, he might almost have been an Oxford man, Mr. Exeley thought. 

The official looked up and caught Mr. Exeley’s eye. 

“ Any difficulties ? ” he asked. : Hee 

“Many,” Mr. Exeley confessed, “ In fact I’ve no notion how to begin. 
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The official smothered a yawn and partly closed his book, marking his 
place with one inserted finger. 

“For instance ? ” he inquired. 

“For instance in this matter of telling the whole truth,” Mr. Exeley 
began. 

“ So far as it is known to you,” the official amended. 

“ Of course, yes,” Mr. Exeley agreed, ‘‘ Well, am I expected to put 
down all the thoughts that I can remember ? I can remember quite a lot.” 

“If they are apposite to your theme.” 

“Take rather a long time,” Mr. Exeley commented. 

‘“‘ No need to consider that,” the official reminded him, “ You have 
eternity before you.” 

“T’m afraid they will make dull and often unpleasant reading,’ Mr. 
Exeley confessed. 

“Ts that why you kept them out of your novels ? ” the official asked. 

Mr. Exeley’s eyebrows went up. “ Have you read my novels ? ” 

“‘ Naturally,”’ was the reply, given without the least effect of pride, “ I 
have read everything that was ever written in any language on the particu- 
lar planet you come from. That was a necessary qualification for my 
present post.” 

Mr. Exeley stared in dumb amazement. He had always had a great 
respect for scholarship, though he lacked it himself ; and in the presence 
of such unprecedented learning he was paralysed with humility. 

‘* Everything !” he murmured, “ In any language ! ”’ 

“A comparatively trivial undertaking, of course,” the archangel con- 
tinued, apparently unaware of his pupil’s astonishment, “‘ But now that 
your planet has ceased to produce written matter, I am qualifying for a 
higher post.” He glanced down at the work in his hand, and smiled 
apologetically as he added : “‘ Some of this stuff is really a little difficult.” 

Mr. Exeley tried hard to look intelligent. 

“Tt comes from a planet in the « Centauri system,” the archangel 
continued. “You remember « Centauri? It was quite near you, as 
distances go ; less than one and a half parsecs. However, the point is that 
the people there are one dimension ahead of you in every respect and their 
language is therefore in three dimensions instead of your two.” 

“That must be dreadfully confusing,” Mr. Exeley said, attempting, 
without any success, to picture a three-dimensional language by thinking 
of the solid letters that he had played with in his nursery. 

“A little, at first,” the archangel admitted, “‘ But it has the great ad- 
vantage of giving extension in both space and time. Their words for ‘ time,’ 
for example,”—and he made a sound that Mr. Exeley could not spell, a 
sound that reminded him of the murmur of running water in that agreeable ~ 
world he had so lately left—‘ expresses much more than duration. The 
verbs derived from it are susceptible of 109 inflexions, some of them indi- 
cating movement in one direction, others of a movement at right angles to 
it; and a few ”’—he smiled engagingly, and made a vague thrusting 
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gesture with his left hand—“ at right angles again to both the former 
directions. Very interesting. But I am interrupting you.” 
- Not at all,” Mr. Exeley said. 
... What you have to do, you know,” the archangel gently advised him, 

1s to put down, as honestly as you can, everything that you have thought 
and said and done in the course of your earth-life, which has any bearing 
on the subject of truth. Quite a simple matter.” 

“ Yes,” Mr. Exeley agreed doubtfully. 

“JT may tell you,” the archangel continued, “ that the strict sequence 
of events is of no importance whatever.” 

“I see,” Mr. Exeley said, ‘‘ Yes, that might help.” 

The archangel nodded in a friendly way and returned to his book. 

Mr. Exeley continued to suck the end of his pen which was, of course, a 
quill. That brief conversation seemed noticeably to have changed his 
attitude towards the essay he had been told to write. His life on earth, that 
had appeared so important when he had come fresh from the Judgment 
Seat, now had an effect of being little and far away. He could think of 
nothing worthy of record. And if the historical sequence of events did not 
matter, where were you, as a novelist ? 

It was true that one did sometimes start with the event and then work 
back to explain it. Conrad had been rather fond of that back-stitch method. 
But, hang it all, if the narrative did flutter about in time, taking a peck here 
and there from different angles at the sequence of events one always paid 
proper respect to the theory of causation. Indeed some of the liberties one 
took with the chronological order of events, were due to the necessity for 
explaining howthe event had come about, for providing an acceptable theory 
of causation, in fact. 

“‘ Unless, of course, you move with a speed greater than that of light,” 
murmured the archangel without looking up from his book, “in which 
case the order of events would be reversed.” 

Mr. Exeley took his pen out of his mouth and stared at the almost blank 
sheet of paper before him. He had not a mathematical mind and state- 
ments such as that he had just heard conveyed no meaning to him. “ This 
is hell,”’ he said. se 5 

“Say purgatory, rather,” suggested the archangel, still intent on his 
reading. “ A better metaphor since it conveys the idea of progression.” 

“ But progression implies also causation,” protested Mr. Exeley. _ 

The archangel looked up, marking his place as before. “ Not if the 
direction is changed,”’ he explained gently. “ Here, for instance, you are 
moving at right angles to your earth life.” 5 ; 

Mr. Exeley had an inspiration. “‘ Then in that case, my view of it 
would be foreshortened,”’ he said. 

“Exactly,” replied the archangel, “‘ Now try and write of that fore- 
shortened aspect.” ‘ 

But the more Mr. Exeley tried, the harder his task seemed to become. 
As an experiment he crossed out what he had already written and began 
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with his death. And what had happened immediately before that ? He 
had been ill, of course. And then? He found his thought journeying 
swiftly backwards along what appeared to him, now, as a strangely un- 
eventful life. He saw himself, his wife and his children growing younger 
until they dropped out of his history one by one. He saw his novels come 
unwritten, printed books turning into typescript, into his own handwrit- 
ing, finally into a few stray ideas that faded as the vapour of a breath fades 
in the still, cold air. He saw himself growing smaller and smaller till he 
reached that other critical date he had first entered. And before, or after 
that ? Well, curiously enough, before, or after that, he saw himself again 
precisely as he was at the present moment. 

No, it was true, there really did not seem to be any difference, from his 
present point of view, in which direction he saw the story of his life. 

He took up his pen and wrote boldly : ‘‘ I was born, or died, on the 1st 
of January, 1860, and died, or was born, on the 31st of December, sixty 
years later, or earlier.”’ Then he got up and proffered his essay to the arch- 
angel. 

The archangel stretched out his hand mechanically, took the paper, 
glanced at it and filed it, untidily, with a heap of similar documents. 

“You have found nothing to say of the period between these dates ? ” 
he asked. 

“Nothing apposite to the subject set me,”’ replied Mr. Exeley. 

“You learnt nothing ?” 

““ Nothing that now seems to me worth putting down.” 

““ Very well, you may go,” said the archangel. 

“Where to ? ” asked Mr. Exeley. 

The archangel shrugged his shoulders. 
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WHY I AM NOT AN ANCIENT 
ROMAN 


By ANGELA THIRKELL 


HAVE always thought (as people say when an idea strikes them for 
the first time) that conversation must have been very difficult in 
Ancient Rome. To begin with there was a choice of languages and 
if one spoke Greek while other people were speaking Latin one 

might be thought a snob : on the other hand, if you spoke Latin when your 
friends were speaking Greek, they would think you 
some fellow 
Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness. 


And how did one make up one’s mind in an emergency ? When Caesar 
fell, did he really say “ Et tu, Brute ” or “af o%, réxvov”? Or did he say 
it in Greek and automatically translate to Latin with his dying breath, 
as the Canadian Representative from the French-speaking provinces on 
the League of Nations, when speaking in English, unconsciously repeats 
each sentence in French? Or, of course, it is possible that he avoided 
such a difficult question by dying without a word, according to Plutarch’s 
account. But as I do not know any Greek except the first half of the 
alphabet and a little of the second, I will leave this to scholars and con- 
centrate on the difficulties of Latin. 

What, in the first place, can we think of a language in which it is almost 
impossible to say “‘ yes” or “no,” or to ask a plain question without 
deciding beforehand whether your friend’s answer is likely to be negative 
or affirmative ? For instance, when Cassius asks Brutus (Fulius Caesar, 
Act I, Scene 2) : 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 


he obviously expects Brutus to answer, as he does, 


No, Cassius, for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection, by some other things. 


so he can begin his question with num. But, supposing Brutus had answered, 


Yes, Cassius, for the eye can see itself 
Both by reflection and by other things, 


that would entirely have spoilt the point of Cassius’ mum. So the question 

and answer would have resolved themselves into a struggle for mastery : 

Cassius’ num trying to force Brutus to a negative answer and Brutus 

silently defying Latin grammar and the power of the particle. ‘To suggest 

that Cassius might have used the neutral ve is absurd, for he is not asking 
x 
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a question with an open mind to get information, but in order to get a 
specific answer, as is evident enough in his satisfied comment : 
Tis just, 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. 


Then there was the question of pronunciation. Did the Romans talk 
Latin as the Italians teach it now, or as it is taught in France, or as we all 
learnt it at school in good English ? Or did they pronounce it according 
to the rules of the Classical Association, which have the merit of producing 
a language doubtless correct in itself, but very mortifying to the older 
generation and with the additional advantage of being just as incompre- 
hensible abroad as the pronunciation which it replaces? And whether 
Caesar would have understood it will never be known. Myself I am 
convinced that he spoke Latin as taught in English schools in my youth, 
and I for one will not believe that he said ‘‘ Wainy, weedy, weeky ”’, because 
that would be silly. 

Then how difficult it must have. been to make a joke in good Latin. 
Polished sarcasm and delightfully turned insult were in the genius of the 
language, and Professor Housman can show us exactly how it was done in 
Latin and English. But what happened when one wanted to say something 
funny in a hurry? Ensnared with gerunds as we pass, stumbling on ut 
we should make a lamentable mess of it. Of course there were obvious 
verbal jokes and doubtless Mea mater est mala sus had immense success at 
Nero’s parties, but my private feeling is that they didn’t talk Latin at 
all among themselves, or even Greek, but a secret language, quick, alive 
and pliable, probably, in fact, English. At any rate Fulius Caesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra are living monuments to the marvellous use Romans 
could make of English. And in Antony and Cleopatra we find very 
convincing proof that jokes were not easily made in Latin. Otherwise why 
should Cleopatra say of Antony, 


He was disposed to mirth, but on a sudden 
A Roman thought has struck him ? 


Evidently Antony was being rather funny, but when he began to think 
or speak in Latin, the whole thing evaporated. How lucky it was that a 
Roman thought did not strike Iras and Charmian and Alexas, not to speak 
of the soothsayer, in the previous scene | 

By the time Christianity had got hold of Latin and was using it for 
rhyming verse, things had improved a good deal. They must have had 
great fun exploiting the possibilities of enfranchised Latin in the early 
Christian Church. Imagine the first time that a deacon, greatly daring 
said to Athanasius, “ Avemne vidisti?” and when Athanasius, greatly 
condescending, relaxed for a moment in his composition of the Athanasian 
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Creed and said, “ Quis Avis?” and the deacon said, ‘‘ Ave Maria’’, 
imagine the instant of silence and the laugh, at first subdued, but as 
Athanasius gradually saw the joke, growing to a roar of merriment. Little 
did the deacon think that he was the ancestor of Michael Othesbrush and 
Eddie Beloffel. A joke like this has a simple flavour which would, I feel 
certain, have appealed to the elder Cato, but alas ! he was born and died 
too soon. And if only those stern, but not very subtle, republicans could 
have understood it, how they would have enjoyed the primitive wit of 


Patres conscripti 

Took a boat and went to Philippi. 

Stormus surgebat 

Qui boatum overturnebat 

Omnes drownderunt 

Qui swimere non potuerunt. .. . 
and the rest of that interesting story. That, as Pélissier used to say, was 
the kind of joke they did like. 

Another pitfall in ordinary life must have been the use of Roman 
numerals. How can you count properly in a language where every number 
over a thousand looks like the word MIDDLESEX ? Think of an account 
book in which you had to add : 


Sestertii. Denarii. Asses. 
Seats for Coliseum SB some i 5 So eee pete 00,6, 8" § 
Cutting down old tunic for slave.................. XLII 
Baths (four at 1 quadrans each) —...........004 I 
MS. copy of Cicero : In Catilinam ...........044. Vv 


Well, what would it add up to? I mean, it cannot be done. Of course 
it is easy to say “‘ Use an Abacus,” but I incline to think that as they 
secretly used English to express their private thoughts, so they secretly 
used the Arabic numerals to do sums. 

But, be that as it may, it is undoubted that for public utterances, or 
publications, they all used Latin as laid down by Kennedy and Scott. 
I do not mean that they actually murmured to themselves : 

Dies in the singular 
Common we define ; 


But its plural cases are 
Always masculine ; 


or that it was impossible for Virgil to write Est in conspectu Tenedos without 
- running over in his mind the distich : 


A woman, island, country, tree, 
And city, feminine we see ; 
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or that Horace before composing Odi profanum vulgus had to remind 
himself 

Common are sacerdos, dux, 

Vates, parens et conjux. 


But, given time, they were able, so long as it was not a question of con- 
versation, to produce real classical Latin. 

Very well. We now come to the question of translating. For this very 
important matter there are helps and hindrances and one of the most 
important helps is the word “ understood.” For instance, if Caesar says, 
“ Quae omnia ab his diligenter ad diem facta sunt,” you first look up the 
notes at the end of the book and find that “ diligenter ad diem”’ means 
‘ punctually to the day.” This gives us ‘‘ Which all” (or, as we should 
prefer to say, “ all of which ”) ‘‘ were done by these punctually to the day.” 
But this, though admirably terse and correct, does not, we feel, adequately 
represent the sense of the passage, so we begin again: “ All of which 
things (understood) were done by them (the Remi, understood) punctually 
to the day.” And here we have the perfect sentence, well-balanced, not 
too slavishly near the Latin, yet containing the spirit of Caesar and showing 
the examiners by the words in brackets that we have an intelligent under- 
standing of Caesar’s grammar and history, and have benefited by the 
notes in our text book, which was probably edited by one of them. 

The best known example of this method is of course Ovid’s statement, 
“* Medio tutissimus ibis.”’ Here we have subject, adjective (or is it an 
adverb ?) and description of place where—but no verb. The Romans, 
whatever their faults, did not write without verbs any more than we do, 
so it is clear that the verb must be understood. Which is the most obvious 
verb to omit ? Certainly the verb “ to be.” And this key lays the sentence 
open before us at once in its Roman clarity and strength. /bis—the ibis— 
medio—in the middle—tutissimus—safest—est (understood)—is. But 
another doubt assails us. Would the classics have left any doubt as to 
what kind of middle the ibis was in ? No, they would not. The ibis is a 
wading bird, given to aquatic amusements, and it is quite obvious what they 
meant. So we now have the completed sentence : 

Ibis—the ibis—est (understood)—is—tutissimus—safest—medio—in. the 

middle of the river (understood). 
Another help to translating is to write very indistinctly and hope that the 
examiner in his despair will take it for granted that your scrawl conceals a 
correct translation, but this method is not always successful and cannot be 
really recommended. 

One of the great hindrances to translating the classics is the nervous 
anxiety of the dictionary to give as many meanings as possible for any 
given word. This makes it practically impossible to translate Latin unless 
you previously know what it is about. For instance in translating Horace, 


oe I, Ode 22, Integer vitae scelerisque purus, we look up “‘ integer” and 
nd : 
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That is still in its former or original good ition : 

— good condition : hence, I. T 
injured by any accident or misfortune, unhurt, uninjured, jeenthey eee 
in its former condition ; hence, not wounded, unwounded. II. Uncorrupt un- 
contaminated, undefiled, not spoiled, III. undiminished. IV. Fresh vigorous 
active, lively, not weary : hence, 1. That has not yet fought. 2. Still young. 3 Not 
crammed or stuffed with food, still fresh, lively. V. Whole, entire. VI. Un- 
biassed, impartial, free from prejudice. VII. Uncorrupt, honest, just, sincere. 
Loe Unconquered. IX. In good condition, free from damage and danger. 
Pa not yet used. XI. In its original state, undecided, undetermined. 

. That is in our power, or at our disposal: hence, Integrum, Free power, 
control. XIII. That is in, or is restored to its former condition : hence Integrum 
A former state or condition. XIV. Of troops, Not fleeing. 


This gives one too much scope and it is really impossible to know which 
meaning to choose unless we already know what it all means—in which 
case we should hardly be struggling with a dictionary. Scelus is not quite 
so bad, though there are enough meanings to set up a word for the rest of 
its life. But to what permutations and combinations do these words give 
rise ! Are we to say, “ The man (understood) that is not crammed or 
stuffed with food and is pure of an accursed and disagreeable or fatal 
thing ” ? Or is it, more simply, “ The man (understood) undiminished of 
life and pure of a horrible or terrific event ” ? Of course, I do not wish 
to insult anybody by doubting that they did this ode at school, and there- 
fore must know perfectly well what it means, even if they never translated 
it into English verse for a Westminster Gazette competition : but what I 
do wish to say is that it is very little good looking at the dictionary, and you 
had far better look up the notes at the end of the book, only there are not 
always enough of them. ‘There is only one school book that I know which 
is properly annotated, and that is Hall and Knight’s Algebra which has all 
the answers bound in with the questions. O sz sic omnes ! 

But it must be allowed that poetry is always peculiarly difficult to 
translate, owing to the order of the words having to be so mixed up to 
make Latin verses. 

It is perhaps a slight comfort to realise that the Romans would have had 
just as much difficulty in making a good translation from English to Latin 
if they had to rely on the dictionary. If for instance they had wanted to 
translate the word “ responsibility”? into their own language, what 
equivalent would they have found? If they used the same dictionary 
that I am using, i.e., that compiled by the ingenious and Reverend J. E. 
Riddle, M.A. (who also appears to have been the joint author of White 
and Riddle’s New Large Latin-English Dictionary) they would have been 
dumbfounded by the following horrible equivalent : “‘ Incumbens viro tn 
honore constituto rationem repetendam reddendi obligatio.” 
~All these mental difficulties pale however before the far more appalling 
physical difficulties of life in Ancient Rome. ‘There must have been some- 
thing very fundamentally wrong with people who could enjoy a meal 
reclining propped up on the left elbow. Anyone who has tried this attitude 
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for even one or two meals when in bed with a cold can bear witness to the 
gross discomfort it entails. Your elbow rapidly becomes as hard and rough 
as an elephant’s knee ; you have pins and needles all down one arm, and 
worse by far than this, it is quite impossible to swallow. Your head is at 
such an angle that it is nearly impossible to get the cup or glass level with 
your mouth and such of the liquid as does not run disgustingly and 
uncomfortably down one side of your face, goes far too rapidly down your 
throat and makes you choke. Also it is practically impossible to carry 
anything in the nature of hot toast, gently dripping with butter, from the 
table to the mouth without letting some fall on the floor and on one’s 
clothes. As a matter of fact I believe the Romans to have been unacquainted 
with hot buttered toast, but the same objection would apply to anything 
of an oily description. It was difficult enough to eat in any case without 
having yards of toga getting in one’s way, and as far as clothes are con- 
cerned, their one object, if we are to trust the acting version of Shake- 
peare’s plays, was to get in one’s way, trip one up and in every conceivable 
way hamper one’s movements. Of course it is possible, as Mr. Granville- 
Barker so sweetly remarks, that the Roman Senate assembled did not 
look like the cooling room of a Turkish bath, but so long as the tradition 
of T'adema and Poynter continues we are bound to think of it in that light. 
And why did no one ever wear any kind of hat ? There seems to be no 
choice between a helmet and a very small fillet round the head. Lucius, 
it is true, in Julius Caesar, tells Brutus that the conspirators have called on 
him with their hats plucked about their ears, but this finely transpontine 
melodramatic touch is always ignored by the producer. Brutus also makes 
allusion to a handkerchief, but this is equally ignored. When he says to 
Ligarius : 
Oh what a time have you chose out, brave Caius, 
To wear a kerchief ! 


it makes one wonder whether it was mumps or toothache. Probably the 
former, as Ligarius says : 


Vouchsafe good-morrow from a feeble tongue. 


and such of you as have had mumps will remember how painful speech 
becomes. Caesar, it is true, a little later asks Ligarius how his ague is, 
but this, I think, is merely general friendliness and a desire to make 
himself agreeable, and certainly it was a success, for Ligarius appears 
to have taken himself and his mumps straight home, and did not go to 
the Capitol or ever again associate with Brutus and the other conspirators. 

But I divagate : and by so doing bring myself face to face with one of 
the few advantages of classical life. When Horace wanted to bring any 
irrelevant matter that struck his fancy into an Ode, he was able to do so 
untroubled by any scruples about literary form, merely raising his eye- 
brows in mild surprise at the vagaries of his muse. But for me, modern 
and museless, there is no such resource. It is I who am the perverse one 
and perhaps it is high time that I should desist. 
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PERSONIFICATIONS 


By HAROLD MATTINGLY 


F all the tricks of thought which lend form and colour to the 

world we live in one of the most interesting is that of personifica- 

tion—the trick of treating as persons what is not strictly personal— 

inanimate objects, animals or abstract ideas. It is a trick that 
dates from a very early stage in human thought, when the whole world is 
conceived of as being in some sense or other alive, when animals can talk 
and reason and plot and plan much like human beings, when trees can 
hear, when stocks and stones have their own actions and re-actions to 
what befalls them. The fairy world is permeated by this type of fancy 
and owes to it much of its charm. The poets are quite at home with it and 
are apparently hardly conscious when they employ it. A modern novelist 
like Dickens uses it so freely that we must believe that he felt that it 
conveyed some truth which a more prosaically exact method of description 
would miss. Our ordinary every-day language has unconsciously adopted 
many of its mannerisms. Many of our metaphors really depend on 
nothing else than this attribution of personal action to what is not personal. 
When, therefore, we examine that class of literary convention to which 
we naturally apply the word “ Personification,” we are touching on only 
one fringe of a very wide subject indeed. 

The personification, distinguishable at once by its capital letter, is 
familiar to us all from art and poetry. Nowadays it tends to be a poor and 
lifeless thing. Those figures of classical females, which represent Peace, 
Mercy, Justice and the rest and appear in stiff attitudes with formal 
attributes on medals or reliefs, hardly seem to us ever to have had any 
real vitality at all. When they come on the horizon in verse we feel the 
chill of a convention in which nobody to-day, not even the poet himself, 
really believes. But this was not always so. These personifications may 
now be mere pale ghosts : but time was when they were filled with the 
breath of vital belief and lived in the imagination of men together with the 
gods of Rome and Greece. For it is of course from the classics that they 
come to us, and indeed more particularly from the Romans. ‘The Greeks, 
though not unfamiliar with them, never attributed very much importance 
to them by the side of the gods, to whom they devoted all the best energies 
of their imagination. Let us look for a little at this section of the world 
of Roman thought, the pale phantoms of which still linger about our 

oetry and plastic art. | 
The ie were certainly not a very imaginative people. But we shall 
be seriously at fault, if we infer that they were just matter-of-fact. 
They were, rather, a very curious blend of the imaginative and the realist. 
Their general view of the world was anything but materialistic. The 
world to them was alive in every part, a series of manifestations of the 
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action of numina or wills. But this constant parallelism of material 
and spiritual did not stimulate them to poetic fancies. It led them rather 
to treat the spiritual in a very homely and prosaic way. Familiarity bred 
something not unlike contempt. Spiritual powers presided over all the 
many detailed operations of common-place existence and tended to become 
almost as prosaic as their spheres of action. It is necessary for man to 
understand the right method of dealing with these powers; but there 
is nothing transcendental in his relations with them. Dealings with them 
are conducted on a business footing ; in particular, if you want something 
from them, you make certain definite promises which, if you get your 
desire, you must in due course pay. In other words you undertake and 
pay your vows. 

The beginning is naturally made with purely material operations, with 
the care of the land and the flocks and herds, with eating and drinking 
and the most necessary acts of life. But a people accustomed to city- 
life soon advances a stage further. The life in a community is seen to 
depend on certain general principles, such as the “ good faith ” (Fides), 
which gives sanctity to engagements, the “‘ harmony ” (Concordia), which 
enables men to meet in unity over their various common duties, the 
“* saving power ”’ (Salus), which protects from the many dangers incidental 
to existence. To the Roman it was natural to think of each of these 
principles as an actual person, living in some sort of divine world and 
coming into evidence on every occasion on which those principles became 
manifest in life. This is no mere formal personification. ‘These powers 
are conceived of in human form, with definite attributes proper to their 
individual character. Temples are erected in their honour on occasions 
when they have rendered notable assistance to the state. Sacrifices are 
offered to them : and the individual Roman, when he feels the need for 
their intervention in his favour, will not hesitate to offer his vows to them. 

The belief in these powers goes back to quite an early date in the 
Roman Republic. The comedies of Plautus show that they held a firm 
place in popular thought. But it is only under the Empire that they really 
come into their own. Almost every department of the life of the state is 
now brought under the protection of one or other of these powers ; and 
we have thus ready to hand a convenient system of symbolical reference. 
The Emperor himself of course bulks very large in the general con- 
ception of the state, and many of these “‘ virtues ”’ are virtues or qualities 
of the Emperor himself. From the first these minor divinities had shown 
a tendency to associate themselves with one or other of the great gods of 
the state. And the Emperor, though not worshipped at Rome itself during 
his lifetime, was certainly regarded as something more than an ordina 
mortal. ‘The imperial virtues, then, on which the happiness of the subject 
so much depended and which would after death ensure the Emperor an 
entrance into heaven, were worshipped as minor deities and formed a sort 
of spiritual attendance upon the Emperor even while he still walked the 
earth. The Clemency which inclined his heart to mercy, the Justice 
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which prompted him to administer the law aright, the Indulgence which 
led him to confer favours readily, were one and all worshipped. Out of 
this practice arose the later custom of addressing the Emperor by such 
titles as “‘ Your Clemency,” “ Your Serenity,”—a custom which survives 
down to our own day in the title, “ Your Majesty.” Other virtues, often 
associated with the Emperor or the state, represented the most various 
sides of national life. The Roman of the Empire was accustomed to look 
to the Emperor for the supply of his most imperative needs, for panem 
et circenses, his amusements and his daily bread. The daily bread came 
mainly from over the seas, from Africa and Egypt, and the goddess who 
presided over its supply, Annona, has as one of her chief attributes the 
prow of a ship. The Fairness (Aequitas) of the Emperor reminds him of 
his duties in this respect. The Emperor, too, is the chief authority for 
coinage and strikes the gold and the silver. Moneta the goddess of the 
mint, is the patroness of the Emperor as pay-master, and particularly as 
pay-master of the troops. The Roman public also expected doles of 
money as well as of corn. The imperial Liberality is the spirit of these imper- 
ial benefactions. From the second century of the Empire these benefactions 
came to be repeated at very frequent intervals. To-day, alas, Liberality 
would be a permanent feature of our national life. Next comes the amuse- 
ment of the mob, in particular the races of the circus and the games of the 
Coliseum. Munificentia is the patroness of these amusements and is often 
associated with one or other of the wild beasts shown by the Emperor 
for the delight of his subjects. Occasions of public rejoicing, such as the 
birth of an heir or the adoption of a colleague, are under the care of the 
goddess of Joy, Laetitia. Another goddess of like character, Hilarttas or 
Gladness, is in a special sense the spirit of the great spring festival of the 
“ Hilaria,” the pagan Easter,“when the devotees of Cybele, the Great 
Mother, celebrated the rising from the dead of Attis, the lover of the 
goddess. There are many other aspects of the life of a well-ordered state 
which come from time to time into prominence : material welfare, good 
faith, harmony, piety—a sense of duty in very many different applications, 
safety, freedom from anxiety. Over these Felicitas, Fides, Concordia, 
Pietas, Salus and Securitas preside. Fortuna has a place somewhat apart. 
She is not exactly a virtue like the rest—it is in the essence of her being 
that she is alternately friend and foe. As we hope, however, to have her 
for friend ourselves, we include her in our worship. The wise man, 
indeed, sees that she is not to be relied on and strives to make sarah 
independent of her favours. But the ordinary mortal, looking round him 
in the world and seeing howishe can raise a man to greatness, yes, eee 
to the pinnacle of Empire itself, besieges no altar more importunately vat 
his prayers. If we attribute everything to Fortune we leave little room e 
Providence. But the Roman system was anything but logically pone 
and Providence too’has her share of worship. Her hand is seen aree y 
in the wise foresight that leads the Emperor to take sia in ne Ss 
time for the filling of his place when he is dead. Spes, or Hope, : 
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course a part to play: to the Roman of the Empire she suggests one of 
two thoughts, the hope of the Empire, the heir, or the hope of the Roman 
commons, the rising generation of Romans. Peace, the greatest of all 
boons conferred by the Empire on mankind, has her own patroness, Pax. 
Starting low in rank as a minor goddess she comes to enjoy honours that 
almost eclipse those of the war-god, Mars. But the army is still essential, 
if only as an instrument for the maintenance of peace. The distinction of 
the profession of arms is presided over by Honor ; Virtus, Valour, stands 
for the military prowess of the Roman soldier and later we find even a 
spirit of Gloria. Most important of all is Victory, who accompanies the 
steps of Rome on her path of world-conquest and ensures her success in 
all her undertakings. Of all the virtues she is the one who is held the most 
steadily in honour and she has the reverse of one coin almost reserved for 
her, called after her the “‘ victoriate ” or Victory coin. 

It is essential for an object of popular belief to be easily recognisable. 
This purpose is served by the attributes which the virtues carry. Pax has 
her olive-branch: Felicitas the caduceus or serpent-wreathed wand, 
which she borrows from Mercury, the god of gain. Salus, too, borrows a 
divine attribute, the sacred snake of the god of healing, Aesculapius. 
Annona, the goddess of the corn-supply, has her ears of corn and her 
ship, Liberalitas a reckoning-board, setting out the details of the imperial 
generosity. Aeguttas has her scales for weighing and her rod for measuring, 
and Moneta, the goddess of the mint, likewise has the scales. The goddess 
of Liberty, who instils in the Emperor a spirit of constitutionalism, 
carries the round cap that was worn by the freed slave and the rod, with a 
touch of which the Roman praetor conferred freedom. Laetitia carries 
a wreath for rejoicing and often leans on an anchor to show that she 
herself is firmly moored, while the goddess of Gladness, Hilaritas, carries 
a long palm. Securitas shows her care-free spirit by the crossing of the 
legs or by the head resting on the hand ; or again, she may be represented 
standing and leaning on a column. Fortune is the governess of human 
fortunes and, as sign thereof, sets her hand on a rudder. That wheel of 
fate of which we have all heard tell is sometimes there too. Hope gathers 
up her skirt in order to be able to hasten on to her destination and carries 
in her hand a flower-bud. Providence holds a little wand with which she 
points the earth the way in which it is to go. Valour is armed with the 
short sword worn at the belt and often carries, too, a spear or a figure of 
Victory. Victory herself is one of the easiest of all to recognise, for she 
has wings and carries in her hands wreath and palm. Some few attributes 
are of very general import and are carried by many different virtues. So, 
for example, the cornucopia, or horn of plenty, is a mark of well-being 
and is proper to almost any virtue as such. The sceptre, too, a sign of 
dignity, is very often in evidence. The little plate or patera, with which 
you can sacrifice, is specially appropriate to Pietas, but is also carried by 
Concordia and occasionally by others. 


Very interesting are the cases where attributes are deliberately 
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transferred from one virtue to another. Give Peace the little statue of Victo 
and she becomes Victrix, the “victorious.” Give Victory the biaath 
of Peace and she becomes Pacifera, the “ peace-maker.’’ Let Peace carry, 
beside her own branch, the serpent-wand of Felicity and rest on the 
column of Security, and, in one figure, you have a blending of the three 
Separate conceptions. This style of symbolism can be indefinitely 
extended by varying the attributes and by adding other small distinguish- 
ing objects to the picture. The globe will be the natural sign of the round 
earth, the prow of the sea and its ships. The great thing is that the 
symbolism should be, as with the Romans it was, natural and under- 
standable by all. Points like those which we have just been discussing lose 
all their value, if they are grasped only after study and reflection. 

The world of the virtues was rather loosely attached to the world of the 
major gods. But it was certainly part and parcel of paganism ; with it it 
throve and with it it fell. In so far as the virtues were mere symbols, they 
could readily be fitted into any system of thought. But, in so far as they 
were the objects of serious belief and worship, they must stand or fall with 
the general view of the world implied in polytheism. When Christianity 
won its way in the Roman Empire, it had to wage war not only with the 
pagan gods but also with the most prominent of the pagan virtues—a 
proof, if any further proof were needed, that the virtues were not mere 
abstractions. St. Augustine, in his polemics against paganism, has a lot 
to say about the virtues. He cannot make terms with them, for they take 
away from the worship of the one true God. He has therefore to show 
how unsatisfactory is the system into which they are built. They might 
of course be conceived of as simply so many phases of the same great 
spiritual reality. But this idea is only very vaguely to be traced. If there 
is a goddess of Felicity, it must be to her that we turn for felicity in every 
walk of life. As a matter of fact, men ask for felicity at the hands of a dozen 
different powers. If there is a goddess of victory, it should be enough to 
approach her when we want to overcome in our struggles. As a matter 
of fact, men pray to many gods—to Jupiter, to Mars, to Minerva—to 
make them victorious. The conclusion of the matter must be, either that 
we treat the virtues as so many aspects of the power of the one God, or 
else let them fade away into abstractions. The latter fate has overtaken 
most of the pagan virtues. Only here and there, in the tendency to specify 
particular aspects of divine power, such as the “ Wisdom,” or the “ Provi- 
dence” of God, or to make particular saints responsible for special 
departments of life, do we find some trace of the old belief still working. 

A very few of the virtues have maintained a certain vitality right down 
into our own times. Victory, we have seen, is a winged lady, carrying 
wreath and palm. It will strike the reader at once that this is exactly the 
normal conventional representation of the Christian angel. There is 
nothing accidental in this. Victory was the one virtue to which the Roman 
clung with a really passionate belief. She seemed to be essential to the 
world-mission of Rome ; and, when the Christians carried the day and 
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secured the removal of the great statue of Victory, which stood in the 
senate-house and to which sacrifice was made before every sitting of the 
senate, men murmured that the days of Roman greatness were numbered. 
So strong was this feeling that the statue had to be replaced and a com- 
promise made. The Christian could not tolerate the belief in a goddess 
able to confer triumph on her votaries. But there was no great difficulty 
in admitting that God, the ‘“‘ true Lord of the Ages,” to adopt the fine 
phrase of St. Augustine, might send His angel to bring victory to the side 
which He might favour. And so it came about. The Angel of Victory 
steps into the place of the pagan goddess. . 

Fortune too had enjoyed a worship, which, if anything but disinterested, 
was at least sincere. Here there could be no formal compromise ; for a 
belief in the power of Fortune trenched too deeply on the Divine Provi- 
dence. But the old belief lived on. In how many fairy-stories do we find 
the capricious lady re-appearing from the shadow-world into which she has 
retired ? And, even to-day, when we talk of the wheel of Fortune, we may 
easily feel ourselves for a moment under the ban of an old superstition. 

Justice, blind-fold, carrying the scales to assess guilt and the sword to 
punish it, is herself a figure fit for the old tradition ; but hers is one of the 
few cases in which the old trick of thought has remained operative 
and has imagined new forms, unknown to the Roman world. 

The artists of revolutionary France were steeped in the classical tradition 
and have succeeded in giving a new lease of life to at least one of the 
classical virtues. ‘The goddess of Liberty, with her round cap of the freed 
slave, comes readily to the mind, the moment that we seek to find a 
pictorial expression for the idea of Freedom. 

It is clear that, behind the general practice of personification, there is a 
firm and coherent tradition, still alive in parts and easily to be recovered 
by a little study. But what advantage, if any, is there in tradition here ? 
Why should we not personify, if we must, according to our individual 
taste and fancy ? The answer must be that tradition lends a great dignity 
and weight to the individual conception. An example will make this plain. 
William Morris uses with great effect in his Sigurd the Volsung the appear- 
ance of his one-eyed man, ‘“‘ seeming ancient,’ whom from his whole 
description we recognize at once to be none other than the All-Father, 
Odin. How much of the thrill should we not lose, if Morris were imagining 
a type for himself and not faithfully giving us a picture which we cannot 
fail to recognize ? It is the lack of an underlying tradition which makes 
most modern personification so weak and unsubstantial. Read Keats’ 
Ode to Melancholy : 


She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die 
And Joy whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips : 


the symbolism is singularly fine, but it lacks one vital thing—tradition. 
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Keats is giving us simply a picture out of his own imagination ; and, 
although he is an artist of the class that makes tradition, his art fails for 
the time at least of its full effect, precisely because there is a sense of 
arbitrariness about its forms. Or take again some lines from Rossetti’s 
House of Life : 

One flame-winged brought a white-winged harp-player 

Even where my lady and I lay all alone ! 


and again a few lines below : 


Then said my lady ; “‘ Thou art Passion of Love, 
And this Love’s Worship.” 


The imagery is beautiful, but the trouble is that we do not understand it 
until it is explained to us. 

Whether there is any practical lesson to be learned from this I do not 
know. You cannot bring a dead tradition to life by a word, and it is not 
enough that it should be familiar to an inner circle of scholars. Perhaps we 
shall have to conclude that, here as in so many instances, it would be best 
of all if we lived in an active and creative tradition of our own, but that, 
failing that, the next best that we can do is to appropriate to ourselves the 
tradition that the ancients have bequeathed to us. For no traditions that 
are enshrined in the imperishable art and literature of Greece and Rome 
can be said to be really dead. Like the old grand-parents and the lost 
brothers and sisters in Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, they are always ready to 
come to life again, as soon and as often as we remember them. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


By A. L. IRVINE 


LIVER GOLDSMITH was born on November 10, 1728,* and 

died on April 4, 1774. Two years later a memorial by Nollekens 

was placed in the Abbey, and in the well-known but usually 

misquoted Latin inscription, Dr. Johnson asserted that Gold- 
smith had left hardly any branch of literature untried and had touched none 
that he did not adorn. Ona later occasion he said that whatever Goldsmith 
wrote, he did it better than anyone else could do. The aim of this article 
is to suggest that Johnson spoke not only as a friend, but as a sound and 
judicious critic. More important still, no man of letters shows a more 
charming and unspoiled nature than Goldsmith, who for sheer lovableness 
stands among English writers with Charles Lamb and Walter Scott : in 
breadth of sympathy he is hardly behind Shakespeare. And yet it is said 
that to-day he has not many lovers. He wrote two poems that are the last 
and crowning glory of the school of Pope : on these more than anything 
his fame may rest secure. He wrote two comedies, and one of them was 
of late giving nightly proof of its vitality at Hammersmith. He wrote 
The Vicar of Wakefield, which is said to have been translated into more 
European languages than any other English book. He wrote a large number 
of essays, leading Johnson to ask, “‘ Is there a man, Sir, now, who can pen 
an essay with such ease and elegance as Goldsmith ?”” In such master- 
pieces as The Haunch of Venison he gave us some of the best light verse in 
our language. His letters, if only there were more of them, would rank 
with the best. Lastly, by the quality of writing that he put into a vast 
amount of hack-work, he may, for what the praise is worth, be called the 
prince of book-makers. 

The story of his feckless youth has been written a hundred times. The 
world has heard enough of his futilities, of the guilelessness that made him 
the victim of every sharper, of the scarlet breeches (plush fours, as we 
might say) of his ordination test, of his failure to prepare to earn his living 
in any way whatever. He was close on twenty-four when he left Ireland, 
never to see it again. He had then committed almost every folly of which 
youth is capable except an imprudent marriage, and, in his own words, he 
brought away with him nothing but his brogue and his blunders. Eighteen 
months later, after desultory medical studies at Edinburgh, he crossed to 
Holland, and in February, 1755, following the example of that Baron 
Holberg whom he celebrates in his earliest book, he started on a year’s 
tramp through Europe, with little in his pocket except his faithful flute. 
He landed at Dover on February 1, 1756, and brought to London nothing 
but some shadowy medical qualification, about eighty lines of a first draft 
of The Traveller, and a little store of experience that was to serve him in 
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*Recent investigation has cast doubt on the date of Goldsmith’s birth. Pending the 
proofs, we may well be content to keep his anniversary on the traditional day. 
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almost everything that he subsequently wrote. In the next fourteen 
months he seems to have been actor, physician, beggar, druggist’s assistant, 
press-corrector, and, last and worst of all, a ragged usher (the epithet may 
be pronounced both ways) “ presiding over pothooks at Peckham.” (We 
commend the phrase, which is Forster’s, to the critics of Mr. Chesterton). 
His first engagement as a hack writer, for Griffith’s Monthly Review, came 
in April 1757. He had become a denizen of Grub Street in its grubbiest 
age, but at least he had found his vocation, and progress, however slow and 
painful, was now continuous. London is henceforth his home and he lives 
by his pen. We may leave him there and turn to his writings. 
_ Lhe Traveller was published in December, 1764, The Deserted Village 
in May, 1770. The latter is certainly the more popular poem, but I hope 
there will always be some to agree with Johnson in setting The Traveller 
above it. Perhaps it may be said that The Traveller contains more of 
artistry, the other a more deep and sustained emotion. Both were com- 
posed in the same way. He who found himself condemned, as he says, 
to write a volume a month, could devote years to the gradual distillation 
of two pieces of less than goo lines in all, which yet give us the same sense 
of effortless ease that habitually charms us in his prose. In this he resembles 
Virgil, and Virgilian too is the gentle melancholy that broods over the 
poems. There is none of the hard, sparkling brilliance of Pope: there is 
not the moral grandeur of Johnson at his best ; but if grace and elegance 
and a shy charm, “ sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn,” 
combined with the widest human sympathies, can win immortality, then 
The Traveller and The Deserted Village can never lack lovers. Within 
their limits they come as near perfection as it is well for any poem to do. 
The appeal, as always with Goldsmith, is rather to the heart than to the 
head. Indeed those who read intellectually rather than aesthetically are 
handicapped, for they may perhaps fall foul of Goldsmith’s economics. 
But when economic fallacies, if such they be, are expressed with so much 
felicity, it matters little whether or not they square with Adam Smith. 
Here is the vision of Italy which the Traveller sees from his Alpine 

height : 

Far to the right where Apennine ascends, 

Bright as the summer, Italy extends ; 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 

While oft some temple’s mould’ring tops between 

With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 

The sons of Italy were surely blest. 

Whatever fruits in different climes were found, 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 

Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 

Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 

With vernal lives that blossom but to die ; 
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These here disporting own the kindred soil, 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 
While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 


Perhaps it is permissible, more paedagogico, to call attention to the beauty 
of the second and last lines ; to the use of the singular in the first line, 
faintly echoing Virgil ; to a clearer echo of both Virgil and Milton in the 
fourth ; to the classical touch which turns the white campaniles into 
temples ; to the characteristic compression of the phrase, “‘ own the kindred 
soil.”” Some will demur to the unpopular word “ gelid,” but the prejudice 
was not shared by the poets of the past. 

Here is Holland, exactly as we see that pleasant and comfortable land 
from dyke or dune to-day : only the windmills and the soft grey sky are 
wanting to make the picture as complete as it is flawless : 


To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosom’d in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm-connected bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the wat’ry roar. 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore ; 
While the pent ocean rising o’er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation rescu’d from his reign. 


For the choice of our last passage, however familiar it may be, no 
apology is needed : it will always bear another reading, for nothing in our 
literature gives more beautifully the exile’s longing for home : 


In all my wand’rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations pass’d, 
Here to return—and die at home at last. 
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These passages, and indeed the poems as a whole, are as much beyond 
Pope’s reach as the brilliant Rape of the Lock is beyond Goldsmith’s. 
Nearest to them in spiritual kinship stand the Georgics of Virgil, and in his 
way the lesser poet comes as near perfection as the greater. If Frederic 
Myers had completed the translation of which he left only a few beautiful 
and tantalising fragments, we might have a closer parallel to Goldsmith than 
exists to-day. 

Everyone knows Johnson’s story of the way in which The Vicar of 
Wakefield found its publisher ; how he collared it when Goldsmith was 
under arrest by his landlady, and sold it for £60 to Francis Newbery, 
who pigeonholed it and only brought it out when The Traveller had made 
its author’s reputation. It has been well suggested by Raleigh that the 
book may have suffered from being so long out of its creator’s hands : 
the need for improvement, even for drastic remodelling, is obvious. No 
book consists more plainly of two halves, a better and a worse. The first 
half merits the epithet ‘“‘ enchanting,” which can be used of no other novel 
of the age: later, when the bludgeonings of chance fall ever faster and 
heavier, till suddenly a deluge of blessings begins to descend on those 
devoted heads, our powers of belief are overtaxed, and the story slips 
across the line that divides the childlike from the childish. Not that the 
later chapters are without their beauties : the Vicar in his first attempts to 
reform the prisoners is sublime. Still, the contrast is very marked between 
such a brilliant piece of fooling as the family portrait in ch. 16 (possibly 
an early Romney, according to one ingenious commentator!) and the 
description of the fire in ch. 22, which may charitably be explained by the 
fact that the Vicar, who describes it, had fallen insensible to the ground. 
But it is foolish to dwell on the failings of a work which has given so much 
pleasure to so many generations, the more so in face of its author’s 
reminder that the reputation of books is raised, not by their freedom from 
defect, but the greatness of their beauties. And hardly even in the poems 
are the beauties more numerous: hardly even in the comedies is the 
humour more delicious. The Vicar himself will always remain Gold- 
smith’s greatest creation, a man to satisfy alike Goethe and Mrs. Gamp— 
“If there was many like him, we shouldn’t want no churches.” His 
optimism is not of the unthinking kind which irritates : it springs from 
perfect charity. The Vicar may lack worldly wisdom, but he has great 
store of what Clutton-Brock once called the wisdom for lack of which the 
world is sick. Ephraim Jenkinson also was aware that the knowing one 
is the silliest fellow under the sun. 

Of his two comedies the first appeared in 1768, the second in 1773. 
It is strange that a vigorous age which enjoyed the full-flavoured fiction 
of Smollett and Fielding, and whose representative painter is “ the 
ingenious Mr. Hogarth,” should have rejected anything that savoured of 
mother earth upon the stage. Like the puppet-show man in Tom Jones 
and the company at the Three Pigeons, society could stomach nothing 
low, and under the heading of low seems to have fallen almost anything 
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that could raise an honest laugh. Consequently that most innocent of 
comedies, The Good-Natured Man, came near to damnation for the scene 
in which low persons, bailiffs, appeared on the stage, and was only saved 
by the excision, after the first night, of what seems to our ungenteel minds 
the best part of a play which without it is no more than moderately enter- 
taining. The author’s benefit nights brought him £400, which were 
promptly dissipated ; but the anxieties and vexations of the previous 
months, and the dismal prognostications of Colman, the producer, made 
Goldsmith vow never again to write for the stage. It was therefore not 
till 1772 that the need of money roused him to break another lance with the 
purveyors of sentimental comedy. It is to us perfectly inexplicable that, 
when She Stoops to Conquer was finished, all the old difficulties should 
have begun again. It is a far better play than its predecessor. Where The 
Good-Natured Man has perhaps only two or three good acting parts, 
She Stoops to Conquer has no bad one : from the very outset there 1s a gay 
confidence in the writing that the earlier play does not exhibit. What 
prejudice could resist the man, who, though obligated to dance a bear, 
compromises with gentility by only allowing it to dance to the very 
genteelest of tunes; Water Parted, or the Minuet in Ariadne? Yet up to 
the very night of its production on March 15, 1773, Colman and some of 
his company never ceased to prophesy damnation. When the author’s 
nerves allowed him to enter the theatre at the beginning of the last act, 
he was told that they had been sitting on a barrel of gunpowder. But it 
was not the masterpiece that went up in smoke ; it was the tyranny of false 
delicacy, the bastard tragedy with “the Cumberland whine and the 
whimper of Kelly.’ Even Walpole could not but laugh, and was indig- 
nant with the author for making him so forget himself. Henceforth a 
man might laugh lustily in the theatre and yet remain genteel : like the 
Vicar’s family at neighbour Flamborough’s party, people suffered them- 
selves to be happy. “‘ I know of no comedy for many years,” said Johnson, 
** that has so much exhilarated an audience ; that has answered so much the 
great end of comedy, making an audience merry.” Delightful dialogue, 
good spirits, wholesome humour, a captivating heroine, had their reward : 
the play ran to the end of the season and was revived for two further runs 
before the year was out. And it is as fresh to-day as a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

Goldsmith’s essays date, nearly all of them, from his earlier years in 
London, and, like the Spectator and the Rambler, represent journalism 
and literature in one. The volume in the Temple Classics contains the 
honey of the short-lived Bee (1759), with papers gathered from other 
magazines, of which a collection was issued by Goldsmith in 176s. The 
best of them may not equal the best of the Spectator and the Tatler 
though such a masterpiece as the Strolling Player or the City Night-piece 
is not far behind ; but in bulk they are quite as readable, and must have 
been more appetising than the Rambler for serving with the morning 
chocolate. The author apologises for their superficiality : we should rather 
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Bae their poe of touch. I am not sure that the Rambler can have 
elped good digestion to wait on appetite. Many of us unashamedly read 
the cricket, or Mr. Darwin’s excellent golf, with our breakfast, and leave 
the weightier matters of the law till another time. We do not want our 
breakfast literature overpacked either with words or with thought. Fancy 
Bacon for breakfast ! 

Yet there is no lack of thought in these essays, and often it is very 
modern. For instance, among the subjects touched upon are cathedral 
fees, suitable emigrants for Canada, the cult of Chinese art, tipping, the 
cant of connoisseurship, licensing reform. Some of these come from the 
other and larger work, the 123 letters of The Citizen of the World. The 
citizen is a Chinese philosopher, and therein lies his weakness. This rather 
tedious convention, when not happily forgotten, can be a bar to enjoy- 
ment, and Goldsmith is not free from the vices of the Eastern tales at 
which he mocks. The rare appearances of Beau Tibbs are a distinct relief : 
he and the man in black well deserve a place in the circle of Sir Roger. 
The best papers, in which these two take charge, may be enjoyed annually, 
aS : cannot imagine that many will feel called to a second reading of the 
whole. 

No man ever put more of himself into his work than Goldsmith : there 
are traces of personal observation even in the History of Animated Nature. 
Critics have therefore sometimes been tempted to read as autobiography 
what was certainly not so intended. No one but a fool would say that 
Gabriel Oak is Hardy, or Sigurd Morris, or the Red Cross Knight Spenser ; 
but it has often been said that Goldsmith is his own George Primrose or 
his own Honeywood. It is perhaps enough to say that, with a limited store 
of experience and a fount of ideas that is not, like Swift’s, inexhaustible, 
a writer so subjective as Goldsmith cannot but tmpute himself (to use 
another Johnsonism) to his characters. His Wanderjahr was the most 
formative year of his life, and it is natural that he should give us philosophic 
vagabonds whose experience nearly resembles his own. The Vicar is an 
admirer of happy human faces because Goldsmith was one : his Chinese 
sage is desirous of understanding the human heart, and seeks to know the 
men of every country, because the Traveller had so desired before him. 
If Mr. Hardcastle’s wig was tied to the back of his chair, so was Oliver’s; 
if Marlow and Hastings mistook a private house for an inn, it was because 
their creator had done the same. (Credendum est quia impossibile, and it 
happened at Ardagh). The youthful experience of the man in black comes 
very near to Goldsmith’s own : 


We were perfectly instructed in the art of giving away thousands before we were 
taught the more necessary qualification of getting a farthing. 


The narrative of George Primrose is the capital instance, and here one 
dramatic incident, his recognition of Miss Wilmot from the stage, derives 
from a story told in The Life of Richard Nash, Esq. Even in this life of 
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Nash, the same who “ erected the city of Bath into a province of pleasure,’”* 
the gusto with which he describes the Beau’s charities, constitutes, as 
Forster remarks, an unconscious self-revelation. We need not labour the 
point, but leave it with the reminder that the charm of Goldsmith’s 
writing is greatest when it is most personal. : 

Closely akin to this is his habit of repeating himself, of whict. few readers 
can have been unconscious. When a sentimental song (‘‘a soothing 
ballad ”) is wanted, he does not care to go beyond his favourite fohnny 
Armstrong’s Last Good-night, or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. He finds a 
Mesopotamian blessedness in the regal appellation of Carolina Wilelmina 
Amelia, which occurs with variations at least three times. ‘The trick may 
be evidence of a limited capital, but it is hardly a defect. The pleasures of 
recognition are not to be despised, and in Goldsmith the habit never goes so 
far as to become irritating. It gives zest to one’s reading to come across 
reminiscences (more strictly, anticipations) of The Traveller in The 
Citizen of the World or elsewhere. Here for instance is the Traveller’s 
view of an oligarchy : 


But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own ; 
When I behold a factious band agree 

To call it freedom when themselves are free. . . . 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart ; 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 


And here is Fum Hoam on the state of Sweden : 


Their senators, while they pretend to vindicate the freedom of the people, are 
only establishing their own independence. The deluded people will however at 
last perceive the miseries of an aristocratical government ; they will perceive that the 
administration of a society of men is even more painful than that of one only. They 
will fly from this most oppressive of all forms, where one single member is capable 
of controlling the whole, to take refuge under the throne which will ever be attentive 
to their complaints. (Letter LVI). 


One more instance, a rather complicated one, will suffice to illustrate 
the point. In Letter XXV he writes : 


Their commerce with their neighbours was totally destroyed. . . . They 
persevered in being luxurious while contemptible from poverty. In short, the 
state resembled one of those bodies bloated with disease, whose bulk is only a 
symptom of its wretchedness. 


Turn to The Traveller and we read of Italy : 


Commerce on other shores display’d-her sail. . . . 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 
Her former state was but plethoric ill. 
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*This comes, not from our Oliver, but from the Dr. Oliver whose name is kept alive by 
he best of biscuits. 
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And the same dropsical image of the effects of Luxury is developed once 
more in The Deserted Village. Immediately below occurs the remark that 
extending empire is often diminishing power, a reflection with which 
he also closes his History of Rome; and that countries are ever strongest 
which are internally powerful, which reappears in the lovely close of The 
Deserted Village : 

Teach him, that states of native strength possess’d, 

Though very poor, may still be very bless’d. 


Finally the letter ends with the warning that there is a wide difference 
between a conquering and a flourishing empire, which is very near to 


*Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 


Something has been said of Goldsmith’s charm, but little of his wisdom. 
Yet good sayings abound, generally sweetened with humour : his fun, as 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn has remarked, is always wise fun. Here are a few 
good things, picked up at random: 

I was to be the young gentleman’s governor ; but with a proviso, that he should 
always be permitted to govern himself. 

Our greatest glory is, not in never falling, but in rising every time we fall. 

Tenderness, without capacity of relieving, only makes the man who feels it more 
wretched than the object which sues for assistance. 

Were angels to write books, they would never write folios. 

You must know, then, that I am very well descended : my ancestors have made 
some noise in the world ; for my mother cried oysters, and my father beat a drum. 

Mr. Burchell, though a borrower, defended his own opinion. 

The greatest object in the universe, says a certain philosopher, is a good man 
struggling with adversity : yet there is a still greater, which is the good man that 
comes to relieve it. 

A boy will learn more true wisdom in a public school in a year, than by a 
private education in five. It is not from masters, but from their equals, youths 
learn a knowledge of the world. 

Sometimes he can be purely nonsensical, as when, writing of osculant 
lovers, he says that “in the language of anatomy, it was with them one 
perpetual anastomosis.” — 

It is only just in this bi-centenary year to say something of that mass of 
writing by which Goldsmith principally earned his living. Included in 
it are histories of England, Greece, and Rome, the eight volumes of the 
History of the Earth and Animated Nature, and a good deal more besides. 
Of the difference between this work and the stuff of his own imagination 
Goldsmith, as his modest prefaces show, was well aware. Only once does 
he claim to offer anything more than harmless amusement, and that is in 
a second edition of his earlier history of England, “ in a series of letters 
from a nobleman to his son,”—a work freely attributed to sundry members 
of the House of Lords. Here he ventures to express satisfaction that 

a performance calculated chiefly to dispel the prejudice of party, and to soften the 

malevolence of faction, has had purchasers, at a time when almost every new 
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publication that respects our history and constitution, tends to fix the one and 
inflame the other. 


Yet in all this mass of hack-work his facility and his grace never fail him, 
and neither fatigue nor satiety leads to slovenly writing. He knew nothing 
of history but what he found in the books which he abridged and reshaped : 
only he knew how to select and, in Johnson’s phrase, to put into a book as 
much as the book would hold. Thanks to this gift his qualifications as a 
historian are at least as good as those of Mr. Wells, and better than those 
of Charles Kingsley, who was professor of modern history at Cambridge. 
His History of Rome filled a real want. There was nothing available on so 
modest a scale, and certainly nothing so readable. In two octavo volumes, 
some goo not overcrowded pages, he tells the story of Rome to the extinc- 
tion of the western Empire, and though something more scientific may be 
needed to-day for the constitution of “ Sylla” or the administration of 
“ Adrian,” yet the grand old tales of the young republic could hardly be 
read in a more attractive form—certainly far more savoury than the 
indigestible handbooks which were the fare of so many of us in our youth. 

Far the largest of his tasks is the History of Animated Nature, a work, to 
quote Pliny on his portentous uncle, as varied as nature herself. It occu- 
pied the available time of the last five years of his life and brought him 
£800, all of which had been paid and swallowed up in his debts long before 
the book was in the press. His main authority was “‘ Mr. Buffon,” as he 
quaintly calls him, of whose vast work fifteen volumes out of a total of 
forty-four were already available. Goldsmith must have been thankful 
that he was not called upon to ransack the complete work, which took 
more than fifty years to publish. The Amimated Nature is dead in these days 
except to collectors of first editions, with whom Goldsmith, as Mr. 
Williams tells us, is a rising market. In its original form it is a desirable 
possession, were it only for the portraits of the various apes and that 
engaging little animal, the Lori. But it hardly deserves its fate. The reader 
may not learn from it much that he needs to know, and he will certainly 
meet much that is untrue, but he can hardly fail to find entertainment for 
an idle hour, which is all its author offered him. Certainly Goldsmith’s 
Nature is animated enough to justify Johnson’s prophecy that he would 
make it as entertaining as a Persian tale : it is more so than Asem or The 
Vision of Mirza, to go no lower. No eastern tale tells us of those members 
of the Stinkard tribe known to eighteenth-century science as the Squash 
and the Skink. No eastern tale would tell us that a recruit often loses 
height when measured before the Colonel. None would picture so feelingly 
the effects of music : 


I have seen all the horses and cows in a field, where, there were above an hundred, 
gather round a person that was blowing the French horn, and seeming to testify an 
awkward kind of satisfaction. Dogs are well-known to be very sensible of different 
tones in music ; and I have sometimes heard them sustain a very ridiculous part 
in a concert, where their assistance was neither expected nor desired. 
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We are told of Henry IV of Denmark, that being one day desirous of trying in 
person whether a musician, who boasted that he could excite men to madness, was 
not an impostor, he submitted to the operation of his skill : but the consequence 
was much more terrible than he expected ; for becoming actually mad, he killed 
four of his attendants in the midst of his transports. 


We may wonder what would have happened if the unfortunate king had 
been tested with Stravinsky, or the Elektra of Strauss. 

Here as elsewhere he is best when most personal. He can show to the 
brute creation the same large sympathy as to his fellow men : 

An ape, or a quadrupede, when under the trammels of human education, may be 
an admirable object for human curiosity, but is very little advanced by all its 
learning in the road to its own felicity. On the contrary, I have never seen any of 
these long-instructed animals that did not, by their melancholy air, appear sensible 
of the wretchedness of their situation. 


Could anyone see the elephants at Olympia and not be disposed to agree ? 

During the last twelve years of his life, Goldsmith, an original member 
of the Club, lived on familiar terms with some of the best brains of his day. 
It is unfortunate for his fame that we hear so much of him from Boswell, 
who was as ill qualified to understand him as Carlyle to understand Lamb. 
That he was often vain and irritable is clear enough. Some day, when 
psycho-analysis has outgrown the follies of its youth, Goldsmith and 
Boswell and Johnson may all be a fruitful subject for scientific study. 
‘The writer uses with diffidence the language of a science which he does not 
profess to understand ; but Goldsmith seems to have suffered from a kind 
of “inferiority complex,” a natural growth in a man of genius with an 
exquisite sensibility of contempt (his own words), whose youth had been 
the butt of every clown and the victim of every sharper. The reaction 
took the form of coats of Tyrian bloom and a habit of pushing himself 
forward in conversation. Yet he held secure possession of the hearts of 
men like Johnson and Reynolds and Burke. We may take it as proved that 
he often talked like poor Poll: it is more important to remember that he 
wrote like an angel. 

Success had never taught him prudence. The more he earned, the more 
he spent, and his fatal illness was brought on by overwork and financial 
distress. When he died, his staircase in the Temple was haunted by the 
poor houseless creatures who were the pensioners of his generosity. He 
was only 45 and might have had his best work before him. His soundest 
critic, Johnson, thought that he would have deserved Westminster Abbey 
more with every year he lived. Fifteen years earlier he had written : 

I can expect happiness with Posterity either way. If I write ill, in being forgotten ; 
if well, happy in being remembered with respect. 


He has done better than that : those who read him remember him with love. 
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THE WIVES OF THE RUSSIANS 


By JOHN FREEMAN 
I 


EN of genius do not expect to be more unfortunate than other 

men in their choice of wives and experience of married life, 

but Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy were both risking misfortune in 

marrying women who kept diaries. To read one’s own diary 
after a lapse of years is humiliating, and in the retrospect candour may seem 
as crude as it is painful ; but to read the diary of one’s wife, or to know 
that she has written it and yet not be permitted to see it, is surely an agony 
to the egoism of genius. fi 


Dostoyevsky was born in 1821, arrested for political reasons when he 
was twenty-eight, sentenced to death, reprieved, transported in irons to 
Siberia and served four years as a convict. When he was thirty-six he was 
betrothed to a widow, Maria Dmitryevna; she was jealous of his old 
attachment to a girl who still attracted him, and he wrote : “‘ We were both 
thoroughly unhappy, but could not cease from loving one another; the 
more wretched we were, the more we clung together.”” She survived this 
wrangling affection until 1864. 

He had written several novels and was occupied with The Gambler 
when he became acquainted with a shorthand-writer, Anna Snitkin, whom 
he married in 1867, leaving Russia immediately for a tour. He was forty- 
five and she was twenty. He had been bruised by the world and she was 
so much the more drawn to him. He wrote from Geneva, a few months 
after his second marriage : 


You know in what circumstances I left home, and for what reason. There are two 
ptincipal reasons: in the first place, I had to save my health and even my life. 
The attacks [epileptic fits] were recurring every eight days, and it was unbearable to 
feel and recognize the destruction of my nerves and brain. I really was beginning to 
lose my senses—that is a fact. I felt it ;. the ruin of my nerves often drove me to the 
very edge of things. The second reason is that my creditors would wait no longer, 
and on the day of my departure several summonses were out against me. 


sue tour was made possible by an advance of 3,000 roubles by his pub- 
isher. 

It was not a very prosperous beginning—a sick man, debts, and a young 
wife ; and a further handicap was the fact, to be at once revealed to him, 
that the young wife—stronger and deeper than he expected, but childish 
and immature—kept a minute diary* from the day of the marriage. She 
wrote it for four months, and now, translated from the German into cock- 
ney English, it is presented for our wonder and pity. 
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It seems that she wrote it to amuse herself and improve her shorthand- 
writing. There is amusement in it for us, and an attraction far deeper. 
The train leaves Petersburg for Berlin and she has what her husband calls a 
bad attack of thinking, followed by one of his very bad attacks, of 
another sort, at three o’clock in the morning. She records these incidents 
and a hundred others at the end of every day ; mainly material impressions, 
the bed-clothes, the weather, the waiters, the shabbiness of her gloves, 
which he deplores ; and so begins the first of the daily quarrels. She 
tushes away, is fearful and tormented, hurries back to the hotel only to 
find that he has already returned and gone out again. ‘‘ He doesn’t love 
me any more . . . and has thrown himself into the Spree in his misery.” 
She is plunged into a frenzy, and when he returns he “ laughs like any- 
thing.” Already there is rehearsed the peculiar Dostoyevsky scene of 
perpetual hurrying to and fro, confusion, irresolution and dismay. If they 
reach a new hotel and go out for five minutes, they cannot find it again ; if 
they part (usually in anger and tears) it is odds that they will not find one 
another again until hours have passed in blundering pursuit. He gets 
furious with her for not knowing the way—“ as if I ought to have known 
it!” She goes back to their lodgings to read a letter she has seen on his 
table, although she knows it is not right to read one’s husband’s letters 
behind his back ; it is a letter from an old love, and it pains her. When he 
returns she astonishes him with her looks, and ascribes them deceitfully 
to her “‘ inside ” ; and then she is vexed because he advises her to go to 
- bed and eat less—‘‘ Curing the heartache by dieting !” The next morning 

he is gloomy, and she buys him a tie, thinking to please him. “Of course 
everything was my fault—but what does that matter, so long as we are no 
longer cross with one another?” The stupidity of Germans in mis- 
directing them in the streets makes him angry, and she argues with him : 
“‘T only contradicted for the sake of something to say.” But this makes 
him angrier, and he tells her that if she is so stupid she had better hold her 
tongue. They turn homeward, Fyodor grumbling at everything until, at a 
shooting gallery, he repeatedly hits the bull’s eye. “ Each time he turned 
round to me with a triumphant ‘ Well?’ and finally added something to 
the effect that it only confirmed a thought he had long had that a wife was 
the natural enemy of her husband.” They argue this, then quarrel about 
the sunset, until she hurries home alone, to weep. There is, she says, a 
natural cause for her irritability, but when he comes in he is able to laugh 
it all away. He tells her, as he tells her after every quarrel, no matter how 
sore, that she is lodged in his heart and that the mere sight of her does him 
good. “ These words from him are very precious to me, and it is with the 
greatest joy I write them down.” Ries: ; 

After this happy good night Fyodor is inevitably in a bad mood, being 
bored with Dresden. He is disturbed at getting fat, but she is “‘ ever so 
glad. What does this perpetual quarrelling mean, she asks, later in the 
_ same day, when they have wrangled about—what ? He goes to the chemist 
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or medicine, and she is horribly jealous: it must be for that ancient 
medicine, Eve. “ I told him what I had been through. It would have been 
interesting,” she innocently adds, ‘‘ to know the precise object of my 
jealousy.” After dinner they quarrel again, he shouts, she hurries home. 
Again they miss one another, meet, a silly misadventure with a German 
and an umbrella makes Fyodor yell at her, and in sheer rage she trembles. 
Reaching home they squabble again, he shouts again, she shouts back— 
and when she goes to bed he does not kiss her ; better so, perhaps : “ we 
should only have started quarrelling again.” eos 
It is a specimen day in Dresden, where things are going easily in com- 
parison with the sequel of Baden-Baden. Every quarrel is soothed with 
mutual forgiveness, and as time goes on the approach of an infant gives 
them a new impulse of tenderness as well as new occasions of squabbling. 
She sings when she has something on her mind, but she dances when 
she has no cares ; her volatility is wonderful, and not less wonderful his 
extremes. Everything is set down in her diary, and especially the cost of 
all she buys or cannot buy. Money is inexhaustible as a theme, infinitesi- 
mal as a possession. She goes out leaving the room so untidy that Fyodor 
receives her with a glum face, reminding us of his incredible passion for 
order. Everybody tries to cheat them and he disputes with everybody. 
To her, often, he is strangely docile. ‘“‘ At first he used to be so dreadfully 
touchy, and now he positively eats out of my hand ;”’ and he tells her, 
with curious penetration, that she makes him happy and unhappy at the 
same time. There is a continual minor clashing and a major union. She 
shows his nervous excitability, his exacting temper, his quick revulsion, 
his childishness of affection ; but in all this, that might compose a picture 
of assertive egoism, there is but little egoism. Once he resents the attitude 
of an impertinent government clerk, a boy of five-and-twenty : “‘ he had 
no business to address an eminent man in this fashion.”’ But usually the 
eminent man, already the author of Poor Folk, The House of the Dead and 
Crime and Punishment, is utterly unselfconscious and unimposing. 
IV 
All this, in a thousand vivid details, is part of her diary. Dostoyevesky 
knew she was writing and would tease her to tell him what she wrote ; 
but there is no indication that he ever saw the daily entries. It was happier 
so, for while there is much to delight us in the notes of their visit to 
Dresden, the story of their visit to Baden-Baden is painful. In one of his 
letters, written not long after they had fled from the tables, he tells how he 
had desired to win a substantial sum, although it is as clear to himself as 
it is to his wife and us that, win or lose, nothing will restrain his insane 
eagerness for play : 
The worst is that I have an evil and exaggeratedly passionate nature. In all things 
I go to the uttermost extreme. ... In three days I won, unusually easily, 
4,000 francs. 
His wife— That angel. How she consoled me, how she suffered | ”— 
implored him to be contented, and depart at once; but two-hundred pages 
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of her diary show how impossible this was. A turn of luck makes him 
exultant, loss overwhelms him; she shews him in a continual fever of 
Spirit, promising, forswearing himself and promising again, one day 
opulent, the next a beggar. Never was genius reduced to sucha diminutive, 
and this is his wife’s contribution to our understanding of Dostoyevsky. 
God defend us from the Diary of a Wife, you may cry, as you read this in- 
sidiously intimate disclosure. 

And yet, as you read on, you find nothing quite ignoble in such humilia- 
tions, for there is so much of the human in the weakness of this prodigious 
genius. His wife suffers and forgives ; they quarrel, but without bitterness 
or sullenness. He gambles away every coin, the clothes from her back and 
his own, her earrings, every article of value, until they are all but starving ; 
she pleads, she weeps, she thinks of the coming child, but she forgives and 
consoles him. She does not mind his depending upon so precarious a 
livelihood as gambling, she only minds when he loses, for poverty haunts 
her day and night : hence their edgy mood : 


I now wanted to make peace with Fyodor and go for a walk, and called out to 
him, but he quite suddenly pronounced that I spoiled both our lives by these 
ridiculous whims. That infuriated me. What a thing to say, about a trifle like that 
—that I spoiled both our lives! And a nice sort of love too, that vanishes in smoke, 
as the result of one idle word. I wouldn’t argue, but just lay on my bed, and shut 
the door. That annoyed Fyodor, and he opened it again, saying it was close. 
Whereon I shut it once more, and he again opened it, declaring that he simply 
wouldn’t have it shut, as he couldn’t stand the heat. What on earth could I do? 
I told him if he didn’t let me do as I liked I would go away, as I hadn’t the slightest 
desire to be made a slave of. So I dressed and went for a walk. First I went to the 
church-yard and sat for a long time on a grave, then walked around, looking at the 
various tombstones. 


A hundred entries parallel this : 

This morning Fyodor wanted to go and call on Turgenev, but was so late getting 
up that he missed him again. He took five out of the twelve gold pieces we now had, 
and went to the Rooms. When he had gone I was in the depths of despair, feeling 
quite certain that he would lose it all again and come back fretting. I began to cry, 
bitterly. My fears were all confirmed, for Fyodor returned desperate. He had lost 
everything and now wanted just two more gold pieces, saying he must try his luck once 
more, he simply must, at all costs. He knelt at my feet and implored me to give him 
the two gold pieces. Seeing him in such a state, I naturally could not refuse him, 
and we now had only five gold pieces left. I begged him not to go back just 
yet, saying he would be sure to lose in that excited frame of mind ; but it was no 
good, for he simply hadn’t the strength to stay away. 


He needed protecting, as she daily perceived, “ not only from others but 
from himself, for of will power he has none at all ;”” and hence she loves him 
the more fondly, and he clings to her youth the more dependently. 
When he met Turgenev it was only to quarrel with him, and her version 
of the famous dispute is valuable. ‘“‘ ‘This conversation has excited Fyodor 
beyond words; he says he always gets beside himself when people 
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repudiate their fatherland.” Dostoyevsky himself has told in a letter of 
the hunger for Russia that made his absence a misery, until the four years 
of prison in Siberia seemed better than these aching months of liberty. 

Her courage is admirable, her gaiety reflected in his. If he wins a little, 
he loads himself with fruit to please her, and they are at once perfectly 
happy. His fits are distressing, his irritability at times intolerable ; but 
there are alternations of light and dark, and seldom a day passes without 
a return of tenderness. There is a rhythm in his exultation and despair, 
not quite dominated by his luck at play, and her diary forms a notation of 
his moods. He comes in pulling a doleful face and she thinks he has lost 
everything, until suddenly he brings out the notes from his stuffed pockets 
and they are abandoned to joy. 

With this oscillation between bliss and squalor there comes the meanest 
of degradations—the insolence of landladies fearful for their money ; 
and once or twice she is provoked to unworthy reflections, saying that 
Dostoyevsky buys clothes for himself but never notices her shabbiness. 
She has refrained from reproaches but “‘ it all goes for nothing.” Des- 
perate, she herself resorts to play, and he is horrified to see her at the tables, 
more especially as she loses. ‘‘ That is so like Fyodor: he couldn’t come 
while I was winning, but must needs make his appearance just at the 
moment when I lost it on his account.”” He begs her to write again to her 
mother for money, yet she knows they would not be in such sore needs if 
he didn’t insist on sending money to his brother’s family, “ Emilia 
Fyodorovna and that lot.’’ Who, she cries, who in the world is there to 
help us ? 

There was no help but in flight. By what pressure of misery, by what 
incantation, what invocation of the unborn Sonia, she induced him to 
leave this accursed town is not quite clear. He was gambling until the 
moment they left in a hurry to catch the train, the author of Crime and 
Pumtshment carrying rolls and half a pound of ham. Soon after they reach 
Basle, for Geneva, and the present section of the diary ends. 

It was in such a turmoil that Dostoyevsky began The Idiot. His wife 
helped him by means of her shorthand until her child was born in May, 
1868 ; the child died after three months and she was free to help him 
again. She kept him near to humanity, she was something he could love ; 
he confided his weakness to her, finding in her youth, her courage and 
brightness a rallying point for the forces wasted by that fierce imaginative 
life recorded in the novels. Her diary was preserved unpublished until 
her own old age, and it is stated that before her death she authorized its 
publication. Why ? To renew for posterity the image that began to fade 
in her ageing mind ? To shew her demon-lover and demon-husband as a 
man of like passions to our own, with the same weakness and the same 
affections ? If, towards the end of her life, she often weighed the rights 
and wrongs of publication, reminding herself that the diary was written 
for her own eyes and not for those of the world, did she think that her 
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husband, here portrayed with such merciless intimacy and fondness, would 


be honoured rather the more by those who could hend th 
and the instability of genius ? : apprehend the passions 


If there is something akin to comedy in this revelation of Dostoyevsky, 
there is the essence of tragedy in the Diary of Tolstoy’s Wife*. He was 
thirty-four and she was eighteen when they married in 1862. He had 
published some of the finest of his shorter novels, and had written a diary 
which recorded his dissolute youth and which, with damnable honesty, he 
insisted upon her reading before the marriage took place. ‘‘ He shouldn’t 
have done it,”’ she cries, as she relates her early impression of this revela- 
tion ; and nearly thirty years later she declared she had never got over the 
horror which the exposure of such filth and debauchery inspired. And 
once again, in 1891, she shudders as she looks back upon that contamination, 
and questions her whole married life ; it had been a constant wonder that 
they had kept it up so long ; and she shows, in phrases of agony, that what 
she calls “‘ my purity ”’ was as morbid as his sensuality. 

Yet, outwardly, the marriage so ill begun went well enough. She was to 
spend the greater part of fifty years at Yasnaya Polyana, feeling continually 
the contact of his huge, crude nature, and his subtle spiritual unrest. 
She is subjugated and filled with admiration, but her own personality 
rebels as it were against her will. She studies him at first in order that she 
may please him and then in order that she may understand him ; and thus 
an attitude of criticism is sharpened, until her diary shews all that she 
suppressed, and intensifies whatever she could not help uttering. Some- 
thing happened to him when they had been married fifteen years, an in- 
ward change, a half-illumination, and the struggle began which was 
never to end, fascinating Europe, attracting honest and dishonest 
disciples, and robbing his wife of every satisfaction. How that “ change” 
changed him for others is well known, and how it changed him for his 
wife is now to be read in her tragic diary. 

“He has no faith in me,”’ she declares in one of her earliest entries, 
“‘ What is he doing to me ? Gradually I shall retreat into myself and shall 
poison his life.”” Her diary shows how she resented the growth of his 
egoism, and it also shows that her own would not permit her to retreat into 
herself. She loves him, but thinks it strange she should feel his influence 
so little ; but again, she is afraid of losing her own self yet not becoming 
like him. One day she will kill herself for jealousy, for she loves him ; but 
on the same day she adds, “ If I could kill him and then make another man 
exactly like him, I should do it joyfully.” There is a still more pitiful gasp 
of self-thwarted passion: He will never be mine as completely as I am hus ! 
Never was the exorbitance of passion more vain. 

Fair periods are intermitted, but they do not last. Her husband, she 
feels, ‘‘ is breaking away from me more and more. The physical side of 
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love matters a great deal to him. That’s dreadful—for it’s exactly the other 
way round with me.” She is carrying his first child when she writes this, 
and the same physical revulsion recurs again and again through the long 
years covered by her notes. In twenty-six years she had thirteen children, 
and this, suggested or explicit, is part of her accusation. ‘‘ I am a source of 
satisfaction to him, a nurse, a piece of furniture, a woman—nothing more. 
Tolstoy is living an active imaginative life ; she is only the mother of his 
children. Not for her that utterance of the English poet : 


Between unequals sweet is equal love. 


There is no equality in their love, but often an exasperation of love by 
coldness, by neighbourhood, by a sense of difference that cannot be 
smoothed. She declares that you cannot love some one who knows you 
intimately, with all your weaknesses, but she resents Tolstoy’s equally 
unhappy assertion that ‘‘ there is no love, there is only the physical 
craving for intercourse and the rational need of a life companion.’’ She 
regrets that she had not read this twenty-nine years before—‘ I should 
never have married him.’’ Does she think that while she bears children 
she has a hold upon his love, even if not upon the love that, as a young girl, 
she had prized and coveted ? Love was unknown to him, she finds, 
he only knew sensuality, and her life has been wasted. She hungers for 
love, or thinks it is love she wants, but what is left now ? 

I get terrified and want to weep ; I feel as though I had been caught in a trap, 
and the task of running this Christian household is still the greatest curse that God 
has sent me. If spiritual salvation consists in killing the life of your neighbour, 
then Lyova is surely saved. But is it not, after all, death for both of us ? 


How sadly she realizes that “‘ I have hurt Lyova against my will!” Yet 
she perceives that he is trying to make her pity him. Reading his con- 
fessions she sees that ‘‘ Self-adoration comes out in every one of his diaries. 
It is amazing how people existed for him only in so far as they affected him 
personally. . . . His vanity is immense.” Need she confide this to her 
own diary, to feed her future sorrows when she greedily turns back to 
these pages ? 

She is shrewish towards his disciples, for they are all disagreeable 
characters, ‘‘ miserable abortions, aimless babblers, uneducated loafers.” 
Why should his substance be poured away on the like of these ? Her 
children turn against her and blame her for not siding with their father ; 
but they are only expecting to get as much out of him as they can. One of 
them, in his Reminiscences of Tolstoy, speaks of his mother’s abnormalities, 
and describes the precautions taken to conceal from her the will made by 
Tolstoy when he was on the point of flying from home to hide. It was the 
end of nearly half a century of bickering devotion and corrosive love ; 
and it was the only indignity of acta remained unconscious. 

I 


If a penalty is attached to every gift, it was a woeful penalty that followed 
the gift of introspection which Tolstoy and his wife each possessed. 
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‘ To hold one’s tongue ”—that may be excellent practical counsel, but it 
is not possible for a diarist to follow it. Fatal to happiness was Countess 
Tolstoy’s self-expressiveness. So eager is she to tell that she must needs 
tell against herself, in sentences of insane bitterness : 

I am nothing but a miserable, crushed worm, whom no one wants, whom no one 
loves, a useless creature with morning sickness, and a big belly, two rotten teeth, 
and a bad temper, a battered sense of dignity, and a love which nobody wants and 
which nearly drives me insane. 

She is only twenty-three when she writes this, but it is the kind of mor- 
bidity in which she is always ready to indulge. Her pen followed her 
thoughts so nimbly that it soon outpaced them, expanded her feelings, and 
stayed not a moment for reflection. She says, in the midst of a passage 
of brief happiness, that she always writes in her diary when she quarrels, 
yet knowing this she tells her small son, when he asks his mother what 
she is writing, that when he grows up he will be able to read her diary— 
her diary, that relates such things of his father! “‘ I wonder what he’ll 
think, and how he will judge me ? I wonder if my children will also stop 
loving me? I expect to be beloved, and yet I find it so difficult 
to make people love me.’’ Wisdom, or serenity, might have edited 
these journals, had she been capable of wisdom or serenity; but 
alas, she did not permit herself to forget, but could always feed an old 
injury with the fire of a new one. Worst of all was the evil courage which 
prompted her to read her husband’s diary as well as her own. Save us 
from confession | might be the pxiyer of each of us if we had a touch of 
genius in ourselves, or had married genius ; and though we may be secure 
enough from the risks of genius, we can still spare our sympathy for that 
old man and his wife, who found it so impossible, as the years declined, 
to part from one another, or to Se another. 

A Plutarchian character of the two wives may be spared, especially 
since the diary of Dostoyevsky’s wife extends for a very few months, 
while the diary of Tolstoy’s wife covers many years. Yet the differences 
are insistent. ‘The one was alert, ardent, impatient, the other fond, proud, 
unforgiving. Dostoyevsky’s wife was excited with petty troubles and 
prompt to squabble a dozen times a day ; but she was incapable of keeping 
it up and her love outweighed her pride. Tolstoy’s wife was conscious of 
her husband’s genius, but afraid of his nature ; 1t weighed her down, she 
could not resist it, but she resented it more and more. Another woman 
might have been happier with him, though it is doubtful if another woman 
would have made him happier. She saw him as beyond human stature, 
but this only meant that his faults were magnified to deformities. Dostoy- 
evsky made no such enormous impression upon his wife ; she is aware of 
his genius, but it is not his genius she is in love with but his weakness and his 
affection. She sees the great creative artist as a lovable human creation, 
but Countess Tolstoy sees in her husband a man turned ogre, strong in 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN ANTI-SHAKESPEARE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


(To the Editor of THE LonDoN Mercury) 


IR,—With reference to the paragraph on page 8 of the November issue of THE LONDON 
Sica. advocating the compilation of an Anti-Shakespeare Encyclopaedia, I should 
like to point out that such a work already exists. History is always repeating itself, and, as 
might have been expected, it is a compatriot of Diderot and D’Alembert who has taken a 
bird’s-eye view of the Shakespeare authorship question. In 1925 Professor Georges Connes 
of Dijon University delivered to his class of literary students a course of twelve lectures on 
the subject of the Shakespeare Mystery. In the course of these lectures the case for every 
probable and possible candidate for Shakespeare honours is stated with judicial fairness, 
not without a considerable sense of humour. 

These lectures were published in book form by M. M. Boivin et Cie fof Paris, in 1926, and 
in 1927 an edition entitled The Shakespeare Mystery, abridged and translated into English by a 
Member of the Shakespeare Fellowship, was brought out by Mr. Cecil Palmer at the modest 
price of 7s. 6d. 

Professor Connes has given, as he tells us in his book, a year of his life to the study of this 
controversy. He sums up in favour of the traditional view, but he states each case so fairly 
that every reader feels himself at liberty to make his own individual selection without 
reference to the author’s own opinion on the subject. 

No one but a Frenchman could have given so clear a view of so complicated a controversy 
in so small a space. He has placed all students of the Shakespeare authorship question deeply 
in his debt.—Yours, etc. 

M. W. Douctas. 


A CORRECTION 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcurRyY) 


IR,—Writing on architectural matters in your October issue, Mr. A. R. Powys describes 

the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine as the work of Mr. Morley 
Horder. In a small, but important, respect this is not correct, as it is the work of Mr. P. M. 
Horder and myself jointly (as associated architects).—Yours, etc. 


VERNER QO. REES. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES &? NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


OOKS, pamphlets, and catalogues still make a formidable pile upon my desk, 

and I have little hope that this month’s instalment of Bibliographical Notes 

will do more than reduce the pile by a trifle. So, without further delay, let me 

begin to wipe out my arrears by recording that the latest living author to be 
the subject of a bibliography is Sir James Barrie ; for I have recently been sent a 
copy of A Bibliography of the Writings of Sir James Matthew Barrie, Bart., O.M., 
compiled by Mr. Herbert Garland and published by The Bookman’s Fournal at twenty- 
five shillings a copy, the edition being limited to 520 copies. Mr. Garland has, appar- 
ently, not had the advantage of Sir James Barrie’s assistance in this compilation, but 
particulars are given of fifty-four ‘‘ Editiones Princeps ” (am I wrong, or is that Latin 
a trifle odd ?), of three collected editions, and sixteen volumes containing contri- 
butions by Sir James. There is, further, a long list of contributions to periodicals— 
though this, for reasons obvious in the instance of a writer who was once a journalist, 
does not aim at completeness. Finally, there are descriptions of six Biographies in 
book form. The collations are full, and I have no reason to doubt their accuracy, 
though, as I am not a Barrie collector myself, I have not been able to test it. The book 
will certainly be useful, especially as the number of those who collect Sir James 
Barrie’s works seems to be increasing. I hope, however, that if ever Mr. Garland is 
called upon for a second edition of his work he may be able to add, to the information 
which he now gives, further details as to the number of copies in the various editions 
described by him. For the later books, at least, this piece of information (the impor- 
tance of which bibliographers and collectors are just beginning to realise) should not 
be impossible to obtain. I ought to add that facsimiles are given of the title-pages of 
several of the rarer books. 


HAVE received a sixteen-page booklet, by Mr. T. German-Reed, entitled 
Bibliographical Notes on T. E. Lawrence’s “Seven Pillars of Wisdom” and “Revolt 
in the Desert” (W. & G. Foyle. 5s.). As the Seven Pillars of Wisdom is a complicated 
as well as a valuable, book, it is good that Mr. German-Reed should have recorded 
in this way all the information he has been able to get together. His pamphlet, 
which should be of service to those who have to deal in, or with, Colonel Lawrence’s 
famous book, is issued in an edition of 375 copies, of which 350 are for sale. 


HE current issue (volume V, number 58) of The Bodleian Quarterly Record 
contains the following list of Bodleian desiderata :— 
Ascham, Roger. The Schoolmaster. Now revised a second time by J. Upton. Lond., 1743. 
Beattie, James. An Essay on the nature and immutability of Truth. 1st ed., 1770 ; 2nd 
ed., 1771 (?); 3rd ed., 1772; 4th ed., 1773 ; sth ed., 1774; 6th ed., Edinb., 1777 ; 
th ed., Lond., 1778. ; : 
pile Thomas. oars of Lindamira. 1702 ; (reissued) 1703 ; The Lover's 


Secretary, or the Adventures of Lindamira. and ed., 1713; 3rd ed., 1734. 
B2 
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Davis, T. Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick. 1st ed., 1780. 2nd ed., 1780 (or 1781 ?). 
Millar, Lady Anne (ed.). Poetical Amusements at a villa near Bath. Bath, 1775. Lond., 
1776-81, 4 vols. 

Moore, Thomas. Memoirs of the Life of R. B. Sheridan. 1st ed., 4to., Lond., 1825. 

Poems by Eminent Ladies. 2 vols. Lond., 1755. 

Reynolds, John Hamilton. The Eden of imagination. Lond., 1814. 

The Fancy : a Selection from the Poetical remains of P. Corcoran. Lond., 1820. 
Walton, Izaak. The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir H. Wotton, Mr. R. Hooker, Mr. 

G. Herbert. 4th ed. Lond., 1675. 

Any reader of these notes who is able, and willing, to fill one or more of the above gaps 

on Oxford’s shelves, should communicate direct with the Librarian, Bodleian Library, 

Oxford. 


EATH has been busy among the London booksellers recently. The lines which 

I wrote about the deaths of Mr. Sotheran and Mr. Massey, in last month’s 
Lonpon Mercury, had not made their appearance in print when the death was 
announced of Mr. E. H. Dring, whom I knew well as a member of the Bibliographical 
and other societies. Mr. Dring, a man only in late middle life when he died, was one 
of the great forces in the antiquarian bookselling world for, as some one once re- 
marked, “‘ D-R-I-N-G spells Quaritch.” In other words Mr. Dring had for many 
years past been the chief partner in the firm of Quaritch ; and I remember with vivid- 
ness an afternoon which he devoted to showing me over the firm’s premises in Grafton 
Street—a building packed from cellar to attic with rare books of all kinds. He had, 
naturally, great knowledge of many sorts of books. Among the subjects in which he 
was a specialist was one of which I have seen no mention in any of the obituary 
notices—that of the early editions of Bradshaw and other railway guides. Of these 
he probably knew more than anyone else, and he read a paper on them to the Biblio- 
' graphical Society only a year or two ago. I cannot close this note without acknow- 
ledging the kindness and readiness with which, on several occasions, he allowed me to 
examine, for bibliographical purposes, books in the possession of his firm. 


i Ee is not often that a bookshop—or indeed, as I should imagine, any kind of shop— 
attains its bicentenary. But number 29 New Bond Street, W.1., has done so this 
year, for it was in 1728 that John Brindley first set up there his trade of bookselling. 
In honour of this Messrs. Ellis, the firm which now conducts its business from this 
building, have issued an illustrated quarto, The Oldest Bookshop in London, which is 
for sale at half-a-guinea. The authors are Messrs. George Smith and Frank Benger, 
two of the partners in the firm of Ellis & Co. The succession of those who have been 
booksellers at 29 New Bond Street is, John Brindley, 1728—1758 ; James Robson, 
1759—1806 ; John Nornaville and William Fell, 1806—1830 ; Thomas and William 
Boone, 1830—1872; F. S. Ellis, 1872—1885 ; G. I. Ellis, 1885—1902, with the 
partnership of J. P. Scrutton for about the first year, and, after Scrutton’s death, of 
R. V. Elvey from 1887 to 1897. From 1902 the firm has been carried on by Messrs. 
J. J. Holdsworth and George Smith, who have recently been joined by Mr. Frank 
Benger. It would be interesting to know what London bookshop comes nearest to 
29 New Bond Street in age. An extra-Metropolitan bookshop, number 1 Trinity 
Street, Cambridge, now the home of Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, is, of course, of far 
greater antiquity, and claims to be the oldest bookshop in England. Its history has 
been traced back to 1581, and it may have sold books even before that. Whether 
there may be an even older bookshop on the Continent, I do not know. 
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OME interesting prices were paid at the sale which Messrs. Hodgson. of 11 
cnn Lane, London, W.C.z, held on October 17th and the ria following 
days. Among the modern first editions, £42 was bid for Mr. Masefield’s Salt-Water 
Ballads, 1902, and {25 for Mr. Shaw’s Widower’s Houses, 1893, which latter book 
was not, until recently, one for which a high price was paid. Conrad’s Twixt Land 
and Sea, 1912, one of the few copies with the mislettering “‘ secret ” for “‘ seven ” on 
the casing, fetched £31. This copy contained a note by its former owner to the effect 
that the book was given him by Conrad with the remark “ There’s a mistake on the 
cover, Sonny, but the inside is none the worse for that.” The price of the volume was, 
on the contrary, much the better for it! A presentation copy of the first edition of 
“ Lewis Carroll’s ” The Hunting of the Snark, 1876, sold for £15 tos.; and a poor 
copy of the second edition, 1866, of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland for £35. 
Charles Lamb’s Mrs. Leicester’s School, 1809, in the original boards but with some 
leaves loose, fetched £105. Some very high amounts were paid for sets of scientific 
periodicals, sold by a famous London Club. For the Annales de Chimie, from its 
beginning in 1789 to 1924, in all 423 volumes, £300 was paid. 


iB my notes last month I stated that Messrs. Sotheby were to open their book- 
auction season on November 12th. I regret to have to confess that this was an error 
on my part, due to the fact that, when I wrote, I had not received the catalogue of 
the sale which this firm held on November 5th and the two following days, when 
books from a variety of sources were disposed of. Among them was the late Reverend 
Marmaduke Riggall’s Wesleyan collection. In the three-day sale which began on 
November 12th, there were some very important books, notably a set of the four folios 
of Shakespeare, of which the first folio copy, though not perfect, has a history reach- 
ing back to about 1630, when it was acquired, so it is believed, by John Hacket, 
Bishop of Lichfield. This set of Shakespeare folios was bought for £5,400 by Mr. 
Gabriel Wells of New York. Another first folio, defective, and not recorded in Sir 
Sidney Lee’s Census was bought for £1,000, also by Mr. Wells. It came from the 
Library of Mr. R. O. Leycester, at Toft Hall, Knutsford. A vellum copy of the 
Kelmscott Press Chaucer, 1896, the property of Lord Waxall, fell at £4,000 to 
Messrs. Quaritch. Only thirteen copies of this famous piece of Morris printing were 
done on vellum. The Kipling items, sold on the third day of the sale, were truly 
remarkable. £1,800 was paid for one of the three or four surviving copies of the first 
volume of Letters of Marque, 1891. This was an edition prepared by Messrs. Sampson, 
Low, but the whole of it, save the three (or four) copies referred to above, was des- 
troyed before publication. Another copy was sold in New York, rather less than a 
year ago, for £2,180, having as lately as April, 1921, passed through the London 
sale-rooms for only £150! Schoolboy Lyrics, Lahore, 1881, with a pen-and-ink 
design drawn on the wrapper by Mr. Kipling, fetched £1,150; and a presentation 
copy, inscribed “‘ From Ruddy, Sept., 1884”. of Echoes. By Two Writers, Lahore, 
1884, £450. The autograph manuscript of With Scindia to Delht, 21 four-line stanzas, 
written on two pages, folio, sold for £550. The eighteenth-century first editions were 
also notable, and included the following :—Fielding’s Tom fones, 6 volumes, 1749, 
£325 (and {£160 and £180 for other slightly defective sets) ; Fielding’s Amelia, 4 


- volumes, 1752, £68; Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 9 volumes, 1762-7, £220 ; and 


Goldsmith’s Traveller, 1765, £107. Keats’s Lamia, Isabella, etc., 1820, fetched £390. 
And there were numerous other rarities for the mention of which it is quite impossible 


for me to find space. 
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ESSRS. SOTHEBY’S are to hold some important sales during 

December. First of all there is the second portion of the Library of the 
late Sir Edmund Gosse, which is to be dispersed during the first days of the month. 
This portion of the Gosse library consists chiefly of books of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, including a remarkable number of presentation copies—among 
them a very long series from Mr. George Moore. Next there is the five-day sale 
(of various properties) which opens on December 17th. This is particularly notable 
for its manuscripts, above all for five quarto pages from the original manuscript of 
Pickwick. This fragment is a portion of Chapter 39, and deals with the nocturnal 
visit of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Winkle, and Sam, to Miss Arabella Allen at Clifton. 
These fine pages, which form a literary relic of the most attractive kind, were given 
by Dickens to John Marvell Whiteley, of Halifax, by whose grandson they are now 
being sold. There are said to be six textual variations from the printed book. A large 
number of Dickens letters are also in this sale; and there are, moreover, many 
manuscripts of great American interest. Among these are an Abraham Lincoln 
letter, a long series of letters (extending over forty-six years) from Benjamin Franklin 
to his sister Mrs. Jane Mecom, and a document signed by William Penn in 1701, 
whereby he authorised the setting-up of a market.at Marcus Hook, on the river 
Delaware, and the renaming of that place as Chichester. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


Ce emegat ae number 445, issued by Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, of 1 Trinity 
Street, Cambridge is devoted principally to English books of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and the prices asked are, on the whole, very low. For instance 
Joseph Addison’s Poems on Several Occasions, with the two plates, an octavo issued in 


1719 by Curll, is offered for {1 10s.,though it is generally considered a very uncom- - 


mon book, which I have often seen priced at a much higher amount. There are also 
some attractive Gay first editions, among which is Trivia (1716), for five guineas. 


ESSRS. FRANCIS EDWARDS, of 83 High Street, Marylebone, London, 

W.1, have sent me an attractive catalogue, number 510, of early newspapers. 
Amongst other things I notice a set of The Gentleman’s Magazine, 105 volumes, 
octavo, from 1731 to 1807, for £18. This run covers the earliest and most important 
years of the Gentleman’s Magazine’s career, and would be an agreeable thing to add to 
one’s library. | 


SUSPECT that my space must be nearly exhausted by now, but I must attempt te 
squeeze in a line or two in which to record two prices culled from Catalogue 
number 27 of Mr. E. H. Wells, of 41a East 47th Street, New York. One of these is 
the $450 asked for Mr. A. E. Housman’s Shropshire Lad, first edition, 1896 ; and the 
other is the $275 which one would have to pay for the first edition of Mr. de la Mare’s 
pads Childhood, which was issued in 1902 under the pseudonym of “‘ Walter 
amal.” 


I, A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE PEN AND TYPE-DESIGN 


R. GRAILY HEWITT’S essay on Type-Design, as presented by: the 

First Edition Club for sale to its members*, is perhaps the most notable 

of the books relating to book-production which I have ever had occasion 

to notice in these pages. Even apart from the interest of its subject and 
the beauty of the type which it introduces, it is itself a fine example of book-pro- 
duction. It is the first of a series of books commissioned by the First Edition Club 
from a small number of printers who are “ allowed an entirely free choice in the 
matter of type, size, paper, binding [and] general appearance.” The printer of this 
book is the controller of the Oxford University Press, Dr. John Johnson. For the size 
he has chosen a super-royal octavo, the pages, trimmed at the head for gilding, 
measuring about 10% inches in height by 64 in width. The paper is hand-made 
wove, made for the book by Messrs. Barcham Green. The binding is of niger morocco, 
and both boards are stamped in gold with a simple pattern of rules, converging 
pencil-wise, like a pile in heraldry, from the top to the base. Of more account than 
all these, however, are Mr. Graily Hewitt’s new Treyford type, cut for the Oxford 
Press by the Lanston Monotype Corporation, and Mr. Hewitt’s own apologia for it, 
wherein he gives us at length his well-weighed views about type-design in general 
and in particular about its relations with his own art of penmanship. The calligraphic 
origin of the type will be seen at once from the specimen which I am allowed to 
show here. In the lower case it will recall an excellent letter designed by Herr Wiegand 


HIS TYPE IS AN ATTEMPT TO REPRESENT OUR 
printed letter-forms with due regard to their creation 
by the pen and their adaptation for the use of the 
machine, and further to their conformations in our 
language. It is based on the authority of script, but with the in- 
dividuality, the idiosyncrasy, of the scribe removed, and the 
modifying, generalizing influence of the machine admitted. 
A script does not become a fount by the facsimile rendering 
of its letters from photograph into movable type. On the other 
hand, a type-face may be so independent of penmanship, or 
so inconsistent in its use of the suggestions, the legacy, of pen- 
manship that it can be at once clear and queerly disagreeable. 


for his Bremer Presse at Munich : there are the same slightly hooked serifs, and the 
two founts are of about the same relative weight. In both alike there is the same 
rounding off of the diagonal strokes of such letters as v, w, y ; but Mr. Hewitt gives 
re re a 


#250 copies printed. Two guineas. 
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us the innovation of a y with a vertical tail, hooked slightly outward to the right, 
whereas Herr Wiegand’s y is hooked to the left. The points of likeness do not 
mean that the Treyford type owes anything to the Bremer type. The family likeness 
comes from their common origin ; for both of them are the lawful issue of that 
modern calligraphy which, for long too little regarded in England, the country of its 
birth, has profoundly influenced contemporary printing in Germany. Mr. Hewitt 
parts company from Herr Wiegand in his rendering of the upper-case letters. He 
has been at pains to make his capitals conform in weight to the lower-case letters, so 
that together they may make something like a single alphabet instead of remaining 
two distinct alphabets, as they are by origin and in fact. So he has rather narrowed 
some of the more ample capital letters and refined their thin strokes, in order that 
they may show less obtrusively in the ranks. They seem to me to suffer rather by 
reason of this subordination. They have lost some of the native sturdiness of good 
roman majuscules ; and the thinning of the thin strokes makes them rather conspicu- 
ously light beside the more evenly weighted minuscular letters. But the fount as a 
whole is a very beautiful one. 


THE EARLIEST GERMAN TYPES* 


if is pleasant to find that Mr. Morison, who has done such good service in proving 
to us that fine printing did not end with the fifteenth century or even with the 
nineteenth, is able to extend so bountiful a measure of appreciation to the work of the 
earliest German printers. In this large and handsome volume he gives us more than 
a hundred and fifty collotype plates, well printed in red and black, reproducing pages 
of books printed between 1455, the presumed date of the Mainz 42-line Bible, and 
the year 1500. The first three plates show noble pages from Bamberg Missals, 
rubricated with lombardic capitals and printed from types an inch high, faithfully 
rendering that “ specially large monumental ‘ Text’ letter of the greatest majesty 
which the scribes used for the service of the Church in her greater liturgical books.” 
Then come the pointed text-types of smaller size, yet still stately and magnificent, 
like those used for the earliest Mainz Bibles. Specimens of ‘‘ Round-text ” follow, 
showing that rounder gothic which we associate with Italy and Spain rather than with 
Germany. The barbarous-sounding name of ‘ fere-humanistica,”’ which Mr. 
Morison adopts for the next group, was invented by Cardinal Ehrle and Father 
Libaert for the smaller and rounder hands, still gothic in character, which fore- 
shadowed the humanistic letter of the later Renascence scribes. Mr. Morison includes 
in this group the type used by Gutenberg for the Catholicon, if indeed he was the 
printer of that book: Next comes the group of “bastard” types, whose likeness to 
the French types bearing the same name shows how readily fashions in writing and 
printing as well as movements in thought overstepped frontiers. Lastly we have the 
“* Mixed ” types, in which roman capitals are found intruding on the gothic letters. 
There is only one page of roman type shown—that from the Durandus printed by 
Rusch about 1464 ; but Mr. Morison is wrong in saying that roman letter was cast in 
Germany seven years earlier than the first pure roman type to be used in Italy. The 
last plate of all shows the fine letter with pure roman capitals used by Holle of Ulm 
pe a Ptolemy of 1482 and lately re-cut for Mr.St. John Hornby’s use at the Ashen- 
ene Press. 
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* German Incunabula in the British Museum. With an Introduction by Stanley 
Morison. Folio. Gollancz. 12 Guineas. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Munich : October, 1928 
HE Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury has very flatteringly reproached me 
for letting my news of German literature get rarer and rarer, till it almost 
ceases completely. This is not my fault ; it is the fault of the new German 
literature itself. There is, indeed, no longer any literature in the old sense of 
the word, for literature in that old sense always presumed that men shared some- 
thing In common, there was always a spiritual meeting ground. The so-called 

Expressionism ” which began during, and even before, the war became predomin- 
ant immediately after, as a reaction against the “ Impressionism” which had held 
Sway since the ’eighties. But it was still an expression of something spiritually shared, 
just as “Impressionism” had been. George, Hofmannsthal, Rudolf Borchardt, 
Michael Georg Conrad, Rainer Maria Rilke, Rudolf Alexander Schroeder, Richard 
Dehmel, Wilhelm Schmidtbonn, Enrica Handel-Mazetti, Wilhelm Schaefer, Hein- 
rich Mann and Thomas Mann were all at one in one thing ; they felt that each had 
a common duty to realise, each after his own kind, and this was the duty of their 
generation. The post-war generation lacks this feeling. The newest German poetry 
is no longer a national chorus, in which each separate poet chimes in according to 
his own particular strength. The only thing these poets have in common with one an- 
other now is a haughty indifference to everything that was formerly held sacred, 
and they are specially indifferent to Goethe who dominated German culture up to 
the war. That is all over. Goethe’s place in the heart of young Germany is held by 
Kleist, or, according as tastes differ, by Hoelderlin, and already we are not wanting 
in signs which show that Herder will be the leader of the future. It is not certain yet, 
but in any case Goethe will stay in his twilight. Modern youth does not like Goethe. 
He seems, to their taste, to lack the energy of an individual will. Each impression 
they take from his works convinces them that he charged against the wind, that 
he owed his fame to good fortune. Modern youth reads his works out 
of loyalty, for they belonged once to German culture, but they have become very 
critical of this absolutely Teutonic culture, because it seems to them a weary, patched- 
together culture, which does not deserve the name, for a true culture must grow, 
gushing forth from the life of the nation. 

According to the new generation—and this is the judgment of youth—we have not 
had a truly German culture since the end of the Baroque period. It sees in Lessing, 
who formerly counted as the foundation of classical literature, the falling off of those 
real German ways, to which we must return. There is a grain of truth in this claim. 
It is only questionable whether we have the strength to accept this truth, whether we 
can reach the new life and are strong enough to bear a new Baroque. It does not look 
very much like it. When one considers it, there does not seem to be a way. But 
as yet it is not a matter of deeds, and these intervals are used by hack writers to flood 
the market with voluminous novels. The time of so-called “ young Germany,” the 
time of cuckoos, spring and soft green leaves which also means that the fancy turns to 
verse, seems to have returned, and as in former days the flexible novel-form also, in 
which everything can be put. Accordingly, the reading public, on which the publisher — 
counts, is served with the proven “ No more War ” slogan in all its possible varieties, 
or else the novel-writer intoxicates, first himself, and then the ever-willing reader, with 
the suggestive delusion that evil can at any time be removed from mankind’s life and 
that it depends only on our own good will, whether we return to Paradise. ‘The 
success of these novels, written on proved models offering panaceas, depends only on 
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the amount the publisher risks in advertising. These novels pile up and have to be 
gathered in each day with rakes, and if their authors had only half as much imagination 
as the money their publishers spend on press announcements, we should indeed be 
blessed with’a flowering creative period. But no one understands why these publishers 
who risk so much always stand aside when it comes to works of real power. ‘That is a 
secret of the publishing trade. 

Still, there is not lacking in even this sad period a good promise of a return to real 
writing. Such authors as are responsible for this do not seek every opportunity 
that offers ; they can wait, they are sure of their future, they are already their own 
future. Alexander Lernet-Holenia by degrees has laughingly overcome the stupid 
resistance of stupid and opposing crowds to each new fashion, and Reinhold Siegrist, 
the most promising of all young German poets, has a unique delicacy and, though he 
shuns the literary market, has won the confidence of connoisseurs, whoare on the look- 
out for a great change, by purity of style and by the mere fact that such a writer 
exists. He is now so well-known that a bold theatrical manager is daring to put his 
Cromwell through the ordeal of a first-night. The third of the band is Rudolf von 
Eichthal with his quiet story, The Mountain of the Cross, which progresses gently, 
almost inaudibly. It is respectful even when being least allusive. Must one not call ita 
marvel, in the full sense of the word, when there exist these three poets, who deserve 
that high title, among a people that is afflicted amd menaced at the very core of its 
being ? 

The feeling of a new strength which is consequently rising again among the German 
people craves acknowledgment, and it is characteristic of the state of mind of this 
new people that it seeks this acknowledgment from the world not by writing of the 
heroic deeds of the past but in histories of literature, both of the past and present. 
Richard M. Meyer’s authenticated German Nineteenth-Century Literature is now 
published anew by Hugo Bieber, and has been brought down to the present. Hans 
Neumann gives us his Modern German Literature, 1885—1924. Albert Soergel’s 
Contemporary Poetry and Poets begins with the’eighties of last century and comes down 
to the end of the war. Yet all these works, deserving and stimulating as they are, pale 
before the significance of Josef Nadler’s Literary History of the German Folk and 
Peasantry, of which the fourth and last volume has just appeared, sixteen years after 
the publication of the first. Nadler, pupil of August Sauer, the source of strength of 
the whole spiritual life of the South Germans, as his grateful disciples praisingly 
term him, has, in his work, determined the course of all the German literary histories 
there have been up till now. Poets were accustomed to regard these histories as 
isolated, nor was it indeed an isolation of splendour. Nadler lets us see for the first 
time the way German poetry developed out of the struggles of the peoples of the 
German provincial states. What until now had only been a succession of more or 
less pure and individual voices is now shown as a mighty tongue in which each one of 
the German states joins according to the power of its native talents. Nadler’s ear for 
the special sound of each German root is incomparable. 

I am myself a living example. I recognised Nadler’s importance as soon as his 
first volume was published, but for years before he wrote to me he had very nearly 
been mistaken in himself on my account. He racked his brains to discover how a born 
Austrian could have composed my works, works which carry on the face of them that 
they are Silesian. My astonishment can be imagined when it is learnt that I am 
really a High Austrian, that I feel thoroughly High Austrian, that besides bragging of 
Austrian art, letters and dialect, I take pains to write, not in High German but in the 
Austrian dialect. Silesia is the only German province which I do not know by sight. 


————— 
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Yet my father came from a family of Silesian linen-weavers and my mother grew up 
as a child in a Silesian official’s family. Nadler thus proved to me that though I might 
be a genuine High Austrian, my writings were full-bloodedly Silesian. That is surely 
a brilliant proof not only of his infallible acuteness but also of the reliability of his 
method . . . to lie in wait for the origin of a poet’s stock by listening to his style 
and accent. It was Nadler also who revealed to us the power of the Baroque, with 
which the body of German philological students did not in the least know how to 
grapple. Such great poets as the two High Germans Jacob Balde, who was admired 
by Leibnitz, and Jacob Bidermann, the spiritual breath of whose Cenodoxus can only 
be compared to Dante, had been forgotten by an ungrateful nation. The profess- 
ional chairs of German literature were at the time of the so-called Liberalism entirely 
occupied with freethinkers ; and they found works by poets who, like Balde and 
Bidermann, were Jesuits, beneath their notice. It is thanks to the life-work of 
Josef Nadler and Conrad Burdoch that to-day we are so broad-minded again that we 
can judge a poet not by the tenets he professes but by his talent, which must be no 
accident but the result of inspiration governed by discipline. 

Far apart in age (Burdoch is nearing seventy, Nadler is not yet fifty), both these are 
in the direct line of succession to the brothers Grimm. They watch German origin- 
ality at the eternal springs. Burdoch goes back to the times of the Emperor Charles 
the Fourth, of the Luxembourg house, who, though involved in all kinds of political 
struggles, yet had the time, and was pleased, to invite to his court at Prague the 
Renaissance itself in the person of the stormy Cola di Rienzi, and it was during his 
office that the German language first really sprang into being. Its roots lie far back, 
but that does not make us haughty, for these roots are affected by the roots of all 
Occidental races, and we have as much grounds for self-respect as we have for thankful 
remembrance of the spiritual support of all the united Western countries. This great 
tradition—to remain true to individuality and yet to be always able to absorb hospit- 
ably every spiritual movement of the whole of the West—will be the chief care of the 
Section for Poetic Art which last year became united to the Prussian Academy, 
which is run by Max Libermann. This has had plenty of sneers and jeers cast at it ; 
but so, what is more, did the great prototype of all such institutions, the French 
Academy, which had its origin in an order of Richelieu’s. That was the expression 
of a strong authority ; the Berlin Academy is the expression of a strong wish for 
authority in artistic affairs. Its success is on the lap of the gods. 

HERMANN BAHR 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


TO WHAT RED HELL. By Percy Ropinson. Wyndham’s Theatre. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. By Witx1aM SHakespeare. Old Vic. 


FORTUNATO and THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE. By” SERaFIN and 
ALVAREZ QUINTERO. Court Theatre. 


THE CRITIC. By R. B. SHErmpaANn. Court Theatre. 
SIEGFRIED. By Jean Grraupoux. Comédie des Champs-Elysees. 


HE authors who are writing for the stage at the present time suffer, as a general 
Ava from one defect. Their stories are thin, wispy, attenuated things, beaten 
out as flat as possible in order to cover the whole of three acts, in much the same way 
as it is said a gold sovereign can be beaten out flat enough to cover the island of 
Madagascar. One playwright may be good at dialogue, another at philosophy, 
another at character-drawing. But almost all fail at story-telling. Mr. Percy Robin- 
son’s play To What Red Hell is a welcome change. Its chief failure is its execrable 
title, taken from a line in the Ballad of Reading Gaol, but there is nothing wrong with 
its story. From beginning to end it is packed with emotion and tense incident and 
suspense. Towards the end it became almost unbearably-powerful and moving, and 
if Mr. Robinson, or the manager, or the producer, had had the courage to force a real 
tragic ending on what is thought to be Public Taste instead of allowing that nebulous 
entity to force a happy—or moderately happy—ending on the play, then Mr. Robin- 
son would automatically have taken his place at the lonely side of Mr. Sean O’Casey. 
The story of To What Red Hell is briefly this. Young Harold Fairfield, a rejected 
lover, got drunk, went home with a casual girl, had a kind of epileptic seizure and 
strangled her. ‘Tim Nolan, the girl’s lover, was arrested on circumstantial evidence and 
tried for his life. Harold confesses to his father and uncle and the three men wait at 
the end of a telephone wire for the verdict. Nolan is found guilty, his appeal is dis- 
missed and his petition for a reprieve is rejected by the Home Secretary. He is to 
be hanged on the next day. Now what is Harold to do ? And what about the uncle ? 
A father cannot be expected to give up his son, but the uncle, by not giving away his 
nephew, is about to become guilty, as he says himself, of cold-blooded, deliberate 
murder at Wandsworth Prison at eight o’clock on the following morning. At last 
Harold makes up his mind and tells his uncle that he has written a full confession and 
sent it to an intimate friend who is the Home Secretary’s nephew. This friend is to 
hand the confession to the Home Secretary on receipt of a wire from Harold. Harold 
sends the wire, takes his father’s pistol and shoots himself. A wire comes back saying 
that the Home Secretary has gone to Scotland and that the letter will be handed to 
him on his return, a week or so later. It would be hard to imagine a more brilliantly 
devised “ curtain,” the inexorable horror of the whole futile tragedy mounting to this 
last futile freak of chance that the Home Secretary had chosen that particular night to 
go to Scotland and that no one except the dead Harold knew the address of the friend 
who had the confession. In the last act the Nolan family are waiting for the clock to 
strike eight, their murmured prayers recalling with terrible distinctness the scenes 
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outside the prisons in the days of the “troubles.” The clock strikes, and a few moments 
afterwards Tim Nolan arrives, reprieved. Harold’s confession has been found and 
the Prime Minister has acted on it. Thus, for one family, the play has a happy ending. 
But if the final curtain had descended on the striking of the clock and the murmured 
prayers—but perhaps we should not have been able to stand it. Perhaps after all the 
reprieve was the best way out. It was terrible enough as it was. 

This is an outline of the story. There is not space to describe any of the lesser 
dramatic moments which Mr. Robinson has piled one upon another to heighten the 
general effect. His methods and his technique are simple and straightforward and so, 
like Ibsen’s, doubly effective. To What Red Hell is a real play. The acting is brilliant. 
If Mr. Frederick Peisley sometimes overacted as Harold Fairfield he was certainly in 
a predicament in which emotion was more probable than a collected calmness. Mr. 
Peisley is going to be one of the best, if not the very best, of Miss Italia Conti’s pupils. 
Miss Sarah Allgood made the part of Mrs. Nolan almost unbearable. She seemed to be 
in herself all the sorrows of all the mothers of Ireland, in life or in literature. Riders 
to the Sea, Funo and the Paycock, the ‘“‘troubles,” the old Fenian days, the emigrations, 
the famines, somehow Miss Allgood epitomises all that the mothers suffered in those 
times. It is not often that a serious play in the West End of London is received with 
such enthusiastic applause. 

The Spanish brothers Quintero possess a very Spanish characteristic, a sense of 
humour. Their two comedies, Fortunato and the Lady from Alfaqueque could only 
have been written by wags. Fortunato needed also that the wags should be filled with 
a profound sense of pity. It is a study in poverty, the other is a study in hospitality. 
Fortunato had five children to feed and he was out of work ; he was looking for a job. 
Everything went wrong until he stole the pennies from a blind beggar’s hat and, in a 
fit of remorse, put them back. From that moment his luck changed a little, and he 
got work as a Living Target in a circus for a lady who was the World’s Champion 
Rifle Shot. Mr. O. B. Clarence could wring tears from the eyes of a dramatic critic, 
and that is the height of tragic acting. 

The lady who came from the small provincial town of Alfaqueque always found 
work for her fellow-citizens, however worthless and useless they might be. So when a 
starving poet flung himself at her feet and said he came from the magic spot, she at 
once put him up for the night. He stayed for a month and would have stayed for a 
year if it had not emerged by chance that it was his only means of subsistence. He was 
always playing the starving-poet-trick on people and getting free lodgings. But when 
the lady wants to eject the poet, he recites a poem about the blessed Alfaqueque 
itself which he has just written, and the curtain descends on the entire household— 
including the sceptical and practical husband—listening to the recitation, all idea of 
ejection long since faded. Mr. John Gielgud, as the poet, was superb. 

Sir Nigel Playfair’s revival of The Critic was admirable—indeed it has been so well, 
so deservedly well, received that the original three weeks’ run at Hammersmith has 
been extended by a migration to the Court Theatre—and therefore we can happily 
say that it is admirable. It is produced and played with all the verve and gusto that 
is essential for a Sheridan play and enchants from beginning to end. Take it for all in 
all, The Critic is the wittiest of his plays and the most modern in spirit, if that is a 
recommendation. Mr. Hay Petrie acted well. Mr. Hay Petrie always acts well. Miss 
Renée de Vaux goes from strength to strength and surely will not for long be playing 
“ second lady ” in Sir Nigel’s productions. Actresses who can not only act but also 

se of humour are none too common. 
nthe scies and gentlemen responsible for the production at the Old Vic ought to 
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visit Hammersmith occasionally. At the Lyric nothing is allowed to drag. Whether 
a play, an act, a scene, a speech or a line is good or bad, it is given a chance ; it 1s 
played with a “ zip.” The production of As You Like It at the Old Vic was utterly 
deplorable. It is not a pleasant task criticising anything adversely which that gallant 
theatre produces, but really its As You Like It was bad. It was slow, it was flat and 
Miss Esmé Church-is no Rosalind, nor ever will be. 

Siegfried has run in Paris for more than six months, and a year’s run, an uncommon 
thing in France, is obviously in sight. It is a curiously subtle play, subtle in its propa- 
ganda with a subtlety that would appeal to the Parisian, however little it might go 
down in the provinces. 

An unidentifiable soldier was found by the Germans in a heap of wounded. He had 
lost his memory and was taught to speak German in hospital. Seven years later, as 
Siegfried, Councillor Siegfried, he had attained great importance in the German Re- 
public. His political rival suspected him of being really a Frenchman, Jacques 
Forestier, and brought from Paris Forestier’s fiancée to identify him. She does so, 
but he does not know her. The rest of the play, apart from a totally unnecessary 
revolution, is taken up with her attempts to awaken his memory and his final abdica- 
tion of the supreme power in Germany in order to become an ordinary French citizen. 
Herein lies the subtlety. No word against Germany is uttered ; nothing but praises 
for German poetry, music, powers of work and organisation. And yet, Siegfried pre- 
fers to be a Frenchman. Germany is a great country ; and yet it is better to be an 
obscure Frenchman than a ruler in Germany. 

The acting, with two exceptions, Mademoiselle Tessier and M. Bouquet, is old-fash- 
ioned. The London stage is long past the soliloquy, the stare at the pit before each exit, 
the mechanical gestures with alternate hands, the incessant walking up and down. 
Even Mademoiselle Tessier had to smile faintly at the stalls at the most emotional 
moments. 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


Mr. Arnold Bennett’s The Return Fourney comes to an end with the month and is 
to be followed by The Play’s the Thing, adapted from the Hungarian of Molnar by 
Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. This will be the third play of Mr. Wodehouse’s being 
acted in London at the moment. Sir Gerald du Maurier and Miss Ursula Jeans 
are in the leading parts. 

It is the best of news that Mr. Nelson Keys is at last coming back to London. 
He has been too long away. Mr. Robert Courtneidge is the good fairy who is bringing 
him back and the medium he is using is an American comedy called Burlesque. 
Mr. Keys is the only Englishman in the cast. 

There is to be a new play at the Fortune Theatre, called Fealousy ; a melodrama at 
the Comedy with Mr. Franklin Dyall in the cast ; a fantastic play by Mr. Ben Levy 
at the Kingsway ; Adam’s Opera by Miss Clemence Dane at the Old Vic ; and later 
on the usual Christmas plays and pantomimes. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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SCULPTURE, DRAWINGS & WOODCUTS BY ARISTIDE MAILLOL. 
Goupil Gallery. 


SCULPTURE BY DORA GORDINE. Leicester Galleries. 
DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURE BY EPSTEIN. Mr. Phillips’ Gallery. 
PAINTINGS BY WINSTON McQUOID. Warren Gallery. 
PAINTINGS BY PAUL NASH. Leicester Gallery. 


LREADY in 1905 Maurice Denis was writing about Aristide Maillol as at 
the same time the peer of Rodin and his opposite, Rodin representing 
modern Gothic and Maillol modern classic which Maurice Denis described 
as primitive classic. Maillol is now a veteran sculptor with a world-wide 

reputation : yet the first exhibition of his work in England has just been held at the 
Goupil Gallery. It was not a very full exhibition, but it did afford some idea of the 
peculiar character and beauty of the sculptor’s work and also possibly of its limitations. 
I doubt whether Count Kessler who wrote the introduction to the catalogue gets 
really to the core of the matter. He points out quite rightly, although with a certain 
Germanic crudity, that the extremities of the hands and the feet play so small a part 
in Maillol’s work, because he places the artistic centre of gravity “‘ in the centre of the 
figure, in the pelvis, in the thighs, in the breast, in the back . . . the rest, even the 
head and the arms are only an accompaniment to this dominant theme whose masses 
have the inevitable quality of great music.” He also points out that as his starting 
point Maillol has selected the type found among the young women at his home in 
Banyul near the Pyrenees, a luxuriant type with full breasts, heavy legs and a strong 
neck and back developed by carrying baskets and pots on the head. This is all true, 
but when he proceeds to suggest that Maillol expresses a love for the Eden-like 
beauty of man: that his nudes are unethical, naive and primitive like Gauguin’s, achiev- 
ing a complete harmony between man and his surroundings and so on, he is placing 
a construction upon Maillol’s work which it will not bear. Yet there is some quality 
in Maillol’s work which seems to incite such statements : for Maurice Denis, who on 
the whole, is very sober in his appreciation, affirms in one surprising passage : 
“ Antiquity, which did not love women (sic), has left few figures so seductive. No 
romanticism, no literature intervenes to complicate the fresh vision which he has of 
these beautiful bodies ‘apte 4 amour sans pudeur comme sans passion, animaux de 
bestialité fine et savoureuse.’”” Surely this is a confusion between sensuality and 
sensuousness. I doubt if Maillol is ever even sensuous, although the description of 
him as a Renoir in sculpture is not altogether inappropriate. It is indeed nearer the 
truth to say that Maillol’s choice of a model is indifferent to him if it only provides 
a plastic theme and builds up that harmony of masses which, it has been alleged, is a 
sculptor’s sole aim. For Maillol is peculiarly concerned with the profound music of 
subtle arrangements and variations of shape, and if you are asked by someone before 
one of his thick-set figures wherein lies their beauty, you will immediately point to the 
flowing harmony of their rounded forms and try to show how, although he seems to be 
continually repeating himself, nearly every figure has some fresh modulation, aie 
slight divergence from the other which sustains and justifies the repetition. Maillo 
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is not interested in the least in characterisation, nor in drama nor in any picturesque- 
ness of gesture. There is little individual personality in his figures or even in his 
studies of heads. It does not follow that he is aiming at something higher and more 
universal—a portrait can possess a kind of universality—but that he is expressing 
something different, a reflective, lyrical mood. Greece and not Tahiti or Banyul is 
the dominating influence (possibly sometimes China), and Maillol’s achievement 1s 
precisely that he has recaptured a strain of the fine Greek lyricism in sculpture 
without reducing it to a prettified revival. To say that his work is alive because he 
has diverged from the Greek ideal of perfection in the human form and has taken 
as his models the stumpy ladies of Banyul is to give a surface reason. ‘The difference 
between Greek sculpture and Maillol’s is rather that the Greeks aimed at an objective 
natural beauty and Maillol at a subjective reflective beauty. Self-consciousness has 
intervened. It is not, however, really true that the choice of a model is entirely indiffer- 
ent to the sculptor : for Maillol is all the time expressing an emotion through a human 
figure. What is indifferent is whether the figure is ideally beautiful as a human body. 

Of the sculptures shown at the Goupil Gallery the smaller studies were the most 
satisfactory. The large female torso possessed the virility of a well-knit horse, but the 
total impression was fragmentary. ‘The bas-relief, Le Désir, was just a little senti- 
mental and might almost have been the work of Meunier. The portrait head of 
Renoir lacked characterisation; on the other hand the portrait head of a woman 
carried the same subtle impersonal emotion as the Tanagra-like figures. Some of the 
woodcuts illustrating Virgil’s eclogues were pretty, but they are scarcely to be com- 
pared either with Maillol’s best sculpture or with some of his drawings, etchings and 
lithographs. 

Simultaneously with the exhibition of Maillol’s sculpture there was shown at the 
Leicester Galleries some work, mainly portrait heads by a young woman sculptor, 
Miss Dora Gordine, who seems to have come to a certain extent under the influence 
of Maillol in point of technique. On the whole the work was immature and its interest 
was derived rather from the striking features of the models and the contrast between 
the different national types portrayed, Chinese, Negro, European, than from any very 
distinctive interpretation. The more familiar one became with the head of a negress, 
which stood out from the rest with its simple, statuesque planes, the less was one 
impressed with any inner significance. The piece took an immediate grip on one 
because it summed up clearly and succinctly a modern sensibility. 

Comparison between Maillol and Epstein is legitimate only in order to show that 
it is futile : for each sculptor at his best justifies himself along his own lines and each 
has found the kind of form which most suitably expresses his individual temperament. 
Maillol’s work is equally expressive as Epstein’s, only the sentiment is different. 
Epstein is Gothic in tendency and he is an interpreter of character. Perhaps it is for 
this reason that his series of drawings of the figure which have been exhibited in 
Duke Street were not really convincing. They were magnificent tours de force, but 
were not instinct with that individual fascination and insight which gives such vital 
power to some of Epstein’s portrait heads. It might be said that although the drawings 
portrayed the form they did not contain significant form, but significant does not here 
mean “‘abstract.’’ Most of the pieces of sculpture shown were familiar, but the portrait 
head of Mrs. Godfrey Phillips was new. It does not, in my opinion, rank so high in the 
sculptor’s work as has been maintained : but it is very interesting. I suspect that the 
bold delineation of features is a little hidden by the green patina, which does not take 
the same lights as the plain bronze. , 

Criticism which does not underline just the subtle though all important distinction 
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between original and talented work fails of its proper duty. There is such an enormous 
amount of clever work produced, and when it is in the style which is at the moment 
modern or on the point of becoming so, it has such a deceptive likeness to the real thing 
that there is a strong temptation to speak of it in the same general terms. For instance, 
Miss Gordine’s negress can be described as statuesque and left at that; but the 
crucial point for criticism is that, while the work is in the van of the modern move- 
ment, it adds nothing to it. Needless to say, one may be wrong, but that eternal 
possibility should not be a deterrent. And suddenly some work is seen which goes 
beyond mere talent and complex derivation. New itself—however slightly new— 
it is calling out something new in oneself. There are unmistakable signs of this 
creative power in the work of the young Irish (or Scotch) artist Winston McQuoid 
whose first exhibition has been held at the Warren Gallery. His work is immature 
and often uncertain, and I have no intention of praising its primitive naiveté. It is the 
expressive quality pushing its way through the youthful awkwardness which is the 
important thing. That is why McQuoid resembles the Douanier Rousseau, a resem- 
blance which, it is hoped, will vanish as his vision deepens and becomes more fluent 
and coherent. In one picture he reveals a tendency to symbolism which should also be 
exorcised—though of course from within—if he is to win his way right through to 
purity of emotional expression. It is irrelevant but interesting to know that McQuoid 
is the son of poor parents who have come from Belfast to London because of their 
faith in their son’s future as an artist. It is a faith which is not without justification. 

Mr. Paul Nash is a decorator and an ingenious colourist as much as a pictorial 
artist, and there is little doubt that if given an opportunity he would produce some 
admirable theatrical and ballet designs. But decorative art is a different medium from 
that of pictorial art, and the modern attempt to transform a picture into a stylised 
decoration is as great a mistake as the Victorian insistence on realism in decoration. 
Mr. Nash still toys with this modern fallacy. There is an arbitrary and insensitive 
touch about much of his drawing, for instance the river banks in No. 63 and the tree 
trunks in No. 61—which diminishes the pictorial intensity of the work. On a screen 
or tapestry this would be in keeping and indeed essential. But a picture can always 
be decorative without being a mere decoration—as a poem can be musical without 
being mere music—and at his best Mr. Nash mingles delicate suggestiveness with 
variety of shape and movement, and this variety is highly decorative. Mr. Nash 
shares with other modern painters the love of the multiple colour and spatial relations 
of a window scene, and the best oil painting in the exhibition described a snow scene 
of this kind. In this picture and the watercolours 76 and 77 Mr. Nash’s lyrical vision 
attains its purest and most original form. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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THE SPY. Fritz Lanc. UFA. Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion. 
MOTHER. Pupovkin. Mezhrapom. Film Society. New Gallery. 
STELLA POLARIS. Snow. Fox. Plaza. 


He are three films. That is a simple statement. It means so much that, like 
most simple statements, it needs explaining. By a film is meant an ordered 
succession of flowing images, the subject of which tells a story which is made emotion- 
ally significant to the spectator by the rhythm of the flow, and visually pleasing by the 
pattern of the images chosen to represent the story. That is simple, but the choice of 
images represents already a great accomplishment. They must be both dramatically 
and visually satisfying. When this has been done, a film can be made, and a film can 
be made by arranging and lighting and photographing a succession of scenes, which 
then have to be fitted together, their length and order not only settled, but also their 
repetition. Finally, the speed of the whole must be determined : how long this will 
last, and whether it will look better the second time from a different angle, and 
whether a scene will gain by being cut into portions and alternated with similarly cut 
scenes. When all this is done, something is offered, and something is consequently 
experienced, which could have been given and felt in no other way. Something unique 
and definite has been made. And that may be called cinema. And here, as I said too 
simply at first, are three pieces of cinema. 

The important thing about all of them is the flow and the visual beauty. The story 
of The Spy is very involved, which is its great fault. But the images which it causes 
to pass across the screen are excitingly beautiful, which is its great merit. There is a 
sequence when a man goes to tea with a woman, which is really quite an ordinary 
event. They are in love, suddenly. He sits, staring at her. She stands looking at him, 
a little surprised at his refusal to eat anything she offers. He pulls her hands down, 
and as she bends towards him, the scene flashes to a shutter of a shop-window descend- 
ing. The visual flow has not been interrupted ; the rhythm continues though the 
dramatic interest has shifted. When the shutter is down, and the sub-conscious eye is 
registering perpendiculars, a boy stands by a wall with evening papers, quite still, 
with a poster before him. Then comes a clock, striking seven. We cut into the room 
again, where they still are, but we are aware of the passing of time, as they are, sud- 
denly, when they hear the paper-boy calling out. 

The film is full of things like this. It is prevented from being a great film by the 
story (which causes these things) being only a thriller ; by the intellectual stimulus 
offered, that is, being less than the means which tell it. This is not so with Mother or 
with Stella Polaris. Mother is one of those films which I weary people by praising. 

The mother of the title leads a dreadful over-worked life, and is tyrannised over by her 
husband. Yet she is passively sure that any attempt to better these conditions is bad. 
When her son joins a strike she is angry ; she blames him when his father gets killed 
in resisting it, and she unwittingly gives him away to the soldiers. When she sees how 
they treat him, when she sees how simplicity cannot be recognised, when she cries out, 
“Is there no truth in justice ?”’, when, in fact, all that the son is against and has been 
aware of is brought home to her in his particular case, then only does she know which 
side she stands on, and leads the march to free the prisoners. And it is the death of 
her son in her arms that gives her the final bravery to stand against the charge of 
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cavalry till she is trampled down. The spiritual reality it breathes is reflected by the 
actual reality of the sets, the real woods and factories among which these real people 
move—a material reality possible only to the cinema. Stella Polaris is real in the same 
way. 

This shows the expedition that was made to Herald Island to trace the fate of the 
Steffanson party. And as the ship goes on into the north we become aware of what it 
all means. A watch left on the beach, plenty of food, and some bones. That is all. 
But before, there has been a bear hunt and a walrus hunt and a whale has been har- 
pooned and each of these is so photographed, that it is a complete poem. These 
are three real films. Sound would help each of them, but their value does not depend 
on sound, whereas all the talking films we have so far seen would be absolutely worth- 
less without their synchronisations, because they are not films in the first place and 
have not yet learnt to be anything else. 


THE TALKIES 
THE JAZZ SINGER. Crostanp. Warner Vitaphone. Piccadilly Theatre. 
THE TERROR. Roy bev Rut. Warner Vitaphone. Piccadilly Theatre. 
THE SINGING FOOL. Luioyp Bacon. Warner Vitaphone. Piccadilly Theatre. 
MOVIETONE SUBJECTS. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. New Empire. 


i Bopper do not yet deserve criticism on any other ground but that of novelty, 
They are not ready for it. What they want is slight encouragement, which will 
enable them in time to be something, and some understanding, so that we may see 
what good will come out of them when men of brains and imagination are using them. 
At the moment they remain a badly exploited possibility, and you cannot review a 
possibility, you can only talk about it. 

All that is visible from The Jazz Singer is that the film itself has receded about 
twenty years in technique and mentality. When talkies develop, they will develop so 
much away from the screen as we now know it that they will need critics as specialised 
as that technique they will then have. I do not know if I propose to become one of 
those critics. The silent movies must stay, because they are not exhausted, because 
they give us so much that nothing else can, and because we are only just beginning to 
show what can be done with them. Films and talkies will proceed hand in hand, as 
drama and opera proceed. 

Because the Piccadilly was first a theatre, the programme followed the usual 
custom of most London theatres in not being fit for adults. Songs and turns that no 
one would listen to in a music-hall were put on, and went down because of the novelty. 
But this cannot go on for long ; either this newest way devised by the Americans of 
getting people into their cinemas will fail, or something better will have to be given. 
It will probably only be when the firms in control have made such fools of themselves 
that people say, “‘ After all, there is nothing in talkies ”, that intelligent workers will 
begin to demonstrate the real uses. 

For, of course, there are real uses. There is the obvious one, which we can discount, 
that provincial cinemas will be able to have an accompaniment of a good orchestra 
instead of a piano and a tin flute. But the real uses are not solely in the reproduction 
of dialogue. This is really too dull. Sound and sight of the same thing is tautological, 
and they do not blend. We are aware of pictures doing a thing, and of sound doing a 
thing, and they are the same thing, but all it seems is very odd. Two things happen at 
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once, but the only result is that half a thing is duplicated. Suppose, however, that 
the pictures did one thing and the sound another, but related, thing. ‘THEN we should 
get one idea in our minds. For instance, if a person is being maddened in a small 
room in Paris by the noises of Paris, we should watch her, but hear the noises. In 
fact there, would be economy of means. And we should be able to concentrate on our 
images more, not less as is at present the case. The movies express change, move- 
ment, actual or real, physical or mental. Change can be effected by a person hearing a 
noise, and if we can reproduce this noise on the screen, I do not see why it should be 
assumed that we are not gaining over the old way of expressing that noise rather 
deviously by pictures. The cinema may be a pictorial art, but such an art was once 
considered also static. It took a long time for motion pictures, or for anything 
taken with that horrid mechanical instrument, a camera, to be accepted. ; 

But the first thing that must be learned, before even a special talkie technique is 
mastered, is the avoiding of the unfilmable. Not long ago at the New Gallery, the 
Fox Movietone showed ducks quacking and a baby screaming. In order to listen to 
these we had also to see them, and neither was interesting. What may be interesting 
to hear, or since ducks are not, shall we say, to reproduce, may not be interesting to 
see. This is the first rule and it may be found in reverse form in the proverb about 
the audibility of children. 

Mother-love is the subject of The Fazz Singer, or that is how it got by the censor. 
It is really one of those manifestations of Oedipus complex, as old-fashioned as the 
term, which are becoming so popular. It was evident, together with the more complicat- 
ed Griselda complex, in LaPassion de Feanne D’ Arc, Doomsday, and Sorrell and Son. Al 
Jolson sings a number of songs we have all heard before and there are plenty of sub- 
titles such as “‘ God made her a woman, but Love made her a mother ”. The Singing 
Fool goes one better than all this, for whereas in the first film, it was the father who 
died, an unkind father who did not realise what it meant to have a jazz singer for a 
son (or perhaps he did; at any rate he was unkind), in this the necessary death- 
pathos is supplied by a little boy who has already endeared himself to the audience by 
the excellence of his voice-reproduction. It was patent that he would die, and not 
even unnatural, for he was always being hauled out of bed in the middle of the night 
to be sung to by his emotional father. On the night he died, father had to sing the 
same song in a Broadway revue. Tears streamed down his face, his heart was break- 
ing, so of course he was a great success. ‘The audience cheered, and the singer fainted 
and the film fortunately ended. Something really ought to be done about Al Jolson. 
It ought to be brought home to the censors, as well as to the sensational press, that 
the sight of poor lonely father kissing his son’s pyjamas, whilst certainly not art, is 
most probably indecent. The songs Al Jolson sings are spinelessly sentimental and 
the actor has not even learnt the elementary rules of gesture or restraint. It is all 
extremely unsatisfactory, and it is also sad to think that out of all the plays that have, 
from time to time, been written, it is a work by Edgar Wallace that will be handed: 
down as being the first all-talking film. 

The Movietone items shown at the opening of the new Empire were, as regards 
reproduction, the best that have yet been heard in London. The subjects, alas, 
marked no improvement, though it was a good idea to have the Lord Mayor, on the 
eve of his own show, dedicating the theatre, which, it should be said, is an alarming 
warehouse of red velvet curtains, high and mighty gilding and assorted period 
decoration. Cheapness is in no way confined to the price of admission. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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CODE ROY, 


WINTER WORDS. By Tuomas Harpy. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


SENECA HIS TENNE TRAGEDIES, Translated into English. Edited by Tuomas 
NEWTON, anno 1581. With an introduction by T. S. Extor. Two volumes. 
Constable. 42s. 


4 Cas is comfort of a kind to be drawn from the knowledge that this last book 
of Thomas Hardy’s, which was nearly ready for publication before he died, 
would almost certainly have been his last in any case. Three factors point to this. 
Although shorter by at least a third than any of its predecessors (itself an indication 
that the fountain which had seemed perennial was at last drying up), it contains an 
unusually large number of obviously old poems, recovered or retouched ; the brief 
preface shows that he was becoming as bitter about current readings of his verse as he 
became formerly about the reception of his novels ; and the last poem of all is called 
He Resolves to Say No More, which kind of engagement he kept, as we have good reason 
to remember. So that, although we have lost one of our very greatest figures, it is 
probable that our literature has lost little or nothing. But we are not allowed to 
remain too comfortable. 

Late Lyrics and Earlier was prefaced by a long and careful, indeed a rather school- 
masterly, expostulation with the critics who complained of his overhanging gloom. 
Human Shows had no preface, but, as we now learn, the poems in it were chosen and 
mixed with deliberation in a last attempt to silence the complaints. Winter Words has 
two prose pages wearily accepting the position : 

My last volume of poems was pronounced wholly gloomy and pessimistic by reviewers— 
even by some of the more able class. My sense of the oddity of this verdict may be 
imagined when, in selecting them, I had been, as I thought, rather too liberal in admitting 
flippant, not to say farcical, pieces into the collection. . . . 

As labels stick, I foresee readily enough that the same perennial inscription will be set 
on the following pages, and therefore take no trouble to argue on the proceeding, not- 
withstanding the surprises to which I could treat my critics by uncovering a place here 
and there to them in the volume... . 

I also repeat what I have often stated on such occasions, that no harmonious philosophy 
is attempted in these pages—or in any bygone pages of mine, for that matter. 

It seems a pity that Hardy, of all men, could not be allowed to go to the grave with the 
feeling that he was understood and companioned, as well as applauded. 

The belief that any harmonious philosophy informs the poems cannot be held for 

long by anybody who reads them in the bulk. The very source of such philosophy 
as appears is always shifting its ground, altering its direction and changing its tune. 
Godhead, Nature the Mother, Absolute, Immanent Will and the other embodiments 
of the prime motion in things are threatening, callous, conciliating and consoling by 
turns, and they show an almost cheerful disposition to adopt progressively the 
world-schemes of such contemporaries as Schopenhauer, Darwin, Hinton and 
Einstein. The charge of gloom has more to support it and originally might have been 
justified, although at the darkest period, just before that wonderful outburst of 
Tyricism in 1912, the gloom was not unmitigated. Indeed, for my part, I am not 
‘sure that Hardy’s most dramatic moment is not when he discerns a distant breaking 
of light at the end of God’s Funeral, the darkest poem of that time. But, at any rate, 
delicate regret is not gloom, and that has been his prevailing mood for twenty years. 
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Winter Words does not contain a great deal of regret, or a great deal of any other one 
mood, for that matter. It answers, just in time, but quite finally, the other familiar 
charge, which Hardy did not mention and inferentially did not mind, that he was 
able to harp expertly on only a few strings. This charge, again, could not have been 
brought by anyone really familiar with the poems in bulk. Small but significant 
innovations, new moods, and new ways of dealing with the old, were introduced in 
each successive volume—for instance, snow scenes first appear, and then appear 
plentifully, in Human Shows, the sixth in a series of volumes rich in landscape, and 
not exactly confined to the treatment of midsummer happenings. Winter Words is 
full of forms and matters not previously attempted. There is even an unmistakable 
frolic, a sort of imaginary conversation between Liddell and Scott upon the completion 
of the dictionary, a delightful piece of quasi-pastiche, which amounts to a comic 
version of The Grammarian’s Funeral. Indeed a gnomic kind of humour is over a 
considerable part of the book. These are the concluding verses of the lugubrious 
Drinking Song which, one supposes, may well be read (or perhaps, remembering the 
preface, one ought to say “‘ uncovered’) as an essay towards self-parody. Each 
stanza has stated, and each chorus drowned, the decline and supersession of some 
explanation of the universe important in its time : 


And now comes Einstein with a notion— 
Not yet clear 
To many here— 

That there’s no time, no space, no motion, 
Nor rathe nor late, 
Nor square nor straight, 

But just a sort of bending ocean. 


Fill up your cups : feel no distress ; 
Tis only one great thought the less ! 


So here we are, in piteous case : 
Like butterflies 
Of many dyes 

Upon an Alpine glacier’s face : 
To fly and cower 
In some warm bower 

Our chief concern in such a place. 


Fill full your cups : feel no distress 
At all our great thoughts shrinking less : 
We'll do a good deed nevertheless. 


Most unexpectedly of all, even the inevitable Absolute has now become wryly humor- 
ous, promising amiably to meet its old enquirer’s representative in a garden, during 
the course of its next Creation or so, and really explain things once and for all. Among 
the other new departures are two acid satires on manners and two remarkable poems 
in each of which the poet hears vagrants laughing on their way to the Workhouse, 
and wonders at his own depression ; and there is a poem which begins : 

Miss Masters’ fuchsias hung 

Higher and broader, and brightly swung. . . . 
The poems of the more familiar kind lack zest beside these. Some twenty come with 
now a certain faintness, off the old, actual well-worn strings. Perhaps the best of 
these is the story of the girl who could not go to Henley because of the rain, and spent 


POETRY oot 


ae Se ei ae sailing paper boats in a tub—a rather less credible companion to 
oe p 7 ut the woman who was not able to wear her satin shoes to her wedding, 
ae ied ee oo the Paces coach by being allowed to put them on for that 
r Words is not Hardy’s greatest book, but it is one of his most interesting ; 
and in the circumstances we are lucky to get it. 
Tragedy being in the air, the stage seems set for Seneca, although there is hardly 
space enough left to do justice to the format and scholarly presentation of these two 
volumes, not to mention Seneca’s probable influence on the whole course of English 
letters. Mr. T. S. Eliot, with that sweet reasonableness which inhabits his prose 
insists that these translations are dull, and that so is Seneca. But are they, and is he ? 
Seneca seems to have envisaged tragedy as a matter not for acting so much as for 
alternate recitation. A person explains his history, another person explains the 
objections to, or antidotes for, it, while a third person is off-stage engaged in a deed 
which one or other also explains. Once the convention has been accepted, the action 
is full of interest, although it is interest of a rather forensic kind. As Mr. Eliot points 
out, these plays might do very well as models for the oncoming “ broadcasted drama.” 
Five translators attacked the ten tragedies. All except Nuce, who only translated 
the Octavia, used the “‘fourteener,’”’ that shortest-lived of metres, to render the 
Senecan iambic. The fourteener, which was soon found not to be applicable to the 
English language, shakes up the tragedies somewhat, and requires padding. But in 
these hurried days, when there is a certain curative value in reading for “‘ quaintness,” 
it is not without attractiveness. The translators may be known apart by their different 
sorts of padding. Heywood is addicted to the monosyllable “‘ loe,”’ Newton repeats 
words, and the others, each in his different way, amplify in brackets, thus : 


My Mother (she my Wyfe that is) yong issue doth not want 


which certainly assists the action. Heywood is the best of the translators. His 
rendering of the end of a chorus in the Hercules Furens is one of the great moments of 
English poetry. The bodies of Hercules’ children, killed by him in his madness, are 
addressed : 
Goe hurtless soules, whom mischiefe hath opprest 
Even in first porch of life but lately had, 
And fathers fury goe unhappy kind 
O litle children, by the way ful sad 
Of journey knowen. 
Goe see the angry kynges. 


Seneca has been accused, with much justice, of introducing the blood and thunder 
of “‘ Ercles’ vein ” into the Elizabethan drama. But a comparative study of these 
volumes will show that his translators were little inclined, to say the least of it, to 
tone down the admittedly not infrequent passages of pure rant. 


E. G. TWITCHETT 
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FICTION 


MY BROTHER JONATHAN. By Francis Brett-YouNG. Heinemann. Ios. 6d. 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S DAY. By Martin Armstronc. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

THE PATHWAY. By Henry WILLIAMSON. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

THE CASE OF SERGEANT GRISCHA. By Arnotp Zweic. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
THE HAVERING MYSTERY. By RicHarp KEvERNE. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

LORD PETER VIEWS THE BODY. By Dorotuy L. Sayers. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


HE plodding, undistinguished brother who gets no credit for what he does, 
Don the showier brother who gets too much, are familiar figures. Mr. A. A. 
Milne has thrown a new light on them in his best play, The Lucky One, reversing the 
usual roles. Mr. Brett-Young tries, not altogether successfully, to do something more 
difficult, to hold the scales even between them, to make them both alive and all their 
conduct explicable and credible. As I say, he does.not quite succeed. Jonathan 
Dakers is at times a little too unfortunate and at others a little too magnanimous, 
Harold at times excessively brilliant and at others excessively selfish, and their 
parents, especially the mother, are too much biassed in favour of the younger son. 
Mr. Brett-Young has, in fact, made so little out of a well-worn theme that one is 
inclined to ask what induced him to choose it. It is indeed novel to have it treated 
with even so much fairness and temperance as he achieves, but this is not enough. 
The shadow of the foreseen lies over the whole book and affects every character and 
every situation in it. 

Some of the characters and some of the situations are very good. Jonathan himself, 
taken simply as an industrious, capable doctor in a rather dingy practice in a very 
dingy Midland town, is credible and likeable enough to make one resent the exigencies 
of the plot into which Mr. Brett-Young has forced him. Something could have been 
made out of that character and that career—by Mr. Bennett, perhaps. But Mr. Brett- 
Young seems unable to get down on paper that sense of the romantic in ordinary 
lives which Mr. Bennett manages so well. He needs something more extraordinary 
in the way of atmosphere before he can express the best that is in him. In a different 
style, Eugene Dakers, the father of Jonathan and Harold, with his position in local 
society and his position as Midland representative of the Fit-U Corset Company, his 
blank verse tragedies and his embezzlement of Jonathan’s fortune in order to pay, 
among other things, for their publication, is equally good—a complete and vivid little 
portrait not quite like anything the author has ever done before. The whole book, in 
fact, is full of good things, but the book is not good as a whole. It is founded on a stale 
situation into which Mr. Brett-Young has not been able to put any life. 

When one encounters a novel purporting to describe the events of a single day and 
finds, within the first few pages, the principal character back in his nursery-cot with 
his father bending over him, one’s heart is apt to sink. I found, however,.as I con- 
tinued to read St. Christopher’s Day, that it began to rise again. Mr. Armstrong has 
triumphed remarkably over the difficulties inherent in this sort of composition. The 
nursery reminiscences appear to me to be superfluous : they are, no doubt, a very 
nice sort of thing for those who like that sort of thing (I do not), but they add nothing 
to our knowledge either of Christopher’s character or of the crisis in his life which is 
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the subject of the book. All the rest of the retrospective matter is fully justified and is 
introduced with beautiful skill. Christopher and his wife, after several years of un- 
happiness, have come to the breaking-point. It is his fortieth birthday, as good a day 
as can be imagined for a general stock-taking, and the beginning of the stock-taking 
in his mind induces the beginning of the crisis. With the ferment thus stirring, he 
departs for his office and she begins preparations for a dinner-party that night. 
Where Mr. Armstrong meets and defeats his difficulties is in his care, while continuing 
Christopher’s retrospective meditation, to keep alive in the reader’s memory the per- 
son and actions of Rosamund. His technique here appears to me to owe something 
to that of the film. He shows Christopher at work amidst recollections of his earlier 
life : then Rosamund appears on the screen, getting ready to go shopping and wonder- 
ing whether Christopher may perhaps intend not to return to her. This arrangement 
of alternating “ shots ” is continued throughout the day and is magnificently managed. 
It may or may not be film-technique : it certainly lends itself to the purpose of the 
novel. My quarrel with Mr. Armstrong is on a point not connected with his handling 
of his stuff. He provokes me at the end to doubt the value of the stuff itself. After 
the dinner-party, Christopher escapes unobserved from the drawing-room, packs a 
bag and sneaks out of the house. His intention is to give up the business which he 
entered for Rosamund’s sake and in which he seems to have been reasonably success- 
ful and to hand over to her the greater portion of his small private means. But what 
then ? Before his marriage and entrance into business, he seems to have been a 
literary journalist in a small way. Does he, after some years of unhappy marriage, and 
at the age of forty, intend to return to that ? The manner of his departure suggests, 
and Mr. Armstrong tells us nothing to correct the suggestion, that he hopes to spend 
the remainder of his life in a sort of hearty undergraduate walking-tour. It is not to be 
expected that Rosamund will acquiesce in this solution. She will not be able to live 
on the Trevor Square scale to which Christopher has accustomed her on the allow- 
ance he proposes to make her, and she is precisely the person (on Mr. Armstrong’s 
own showing) to fight for what she considers her proper scale of living. On the other 
hand, Christopher (also on Mr. Armstrong’s own showing) is not the person to avoid 
such an argument by mere physical flight. To put it a little differently, either Mr. 
Armstrong has deceived us about his characters, or else he has shirked the last and 
most important part of their story—a violent, disagreeable and even sordid part, but 
not thereby less essential. 

Mr. Williamson’s book is, like Mr. Brett-Young’s, a failure as a whole, but full of 
good things. It is not true that Mr. Williamson can write well only of non-human 
nature. His people are often excellent : he may have a leaning towards landscape, but 
he is quite capable of painting a landscape with figures. Unfortunately his judgment 
of human nature too often goes astray and all this book is devoted to the glorification 
of a dull and shallow young man. William Maddison is revealed to us in three ways— 
(1) in the mouths of the girls who fall in love with him, (2) in his own thoughts and 
conversations, (3) in extracts from his writings. He is a finer figure reflected in the 
eyes of the girls than when we see his quality directly. This is the sort of thing he 
writes and quotes from his own works: “* Consider the birds : their beautiful 
springtime excitement of love : the fidelity of the mated pair: the sweet free friend- 
ship all through the year till the coming of Proserpine. Their minds are free as air 
and sunshine until the rapture of the apple-blossom ” ! Mr. Williamson writes much 
better than his hero when he is not writing about his hero. All the landscapes and 
most of the people in the book are admirable. The people seem simply to float into 
existence without effort or set description, in a word or two, in a single action. The 
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tragic and lovable Jean, for instance, is a figure seen in the round, alive and recog- 
nisable in everything she says and does, and gives promise that, when Mr. Williamson 
has got rid of his philosophy or acquired one that is a little less facile and second-rate, 
he will write a very fine novel indeed. 

Sergeant Grischa was in a German prison-camp and escaped. After anguished 
wanderings, after living for some time with outlaws in a forest behind the Eastern 
front, he falls again into the hands of the Germans and is sentenced to death as a 
Russian deserter who has not given himself up within the specified time. Up to 
this point the book is extremely good : Grischa himself and his adventures are des- 
cribed with great liveliness. From this point onward, it becomes much better. It 
expands to take in the whole military machine. It appears that Grischa is not a 
deserter after all and that his offence is not properly punishable with death. The 
divisional commander, in whose area he was taken, and some members of his staff 
set to work to save his life. But high policy, in the person of Major-General Schieffen- 
zahn (who must be either Ludendorff or Hoffmann) demands a sacrifice, and, after a 
long struggle carried on with all the resources of military red tape (more trammelling 
than the civilian variety), Grischa is duly shot. 

Herr Zweig strikes me as a novelist of the first rank. He has that easy and exact 
control of his material which displays the master : -he gets his effects (and those he 
aims at here are numerous, various and important) without any sign of effort. There 
is something almost uncanny in the serene methodicalness with which he exhausts the 
possibilities in turn of every point he brings up, in the skill with which he seizes the 
right moment to carry one stage further a situation he has already begun to develop. 
There are two more volumes to follow, one preceding this, one continuing it. If they 
are conceived on the same scale and carried out with the same brilliance of execution, 
Herr Zweig will have written the best novel of war since Tolstoy. It is too early at 
present to speak otherwise than thus conditionally. The action of the present book 
all takes place behind the line: it may be closer proximity to the firing will shake 
the author’s control. But the completion of the work will be awaited with the highest 
expectations. 

I have two “ thrillers”” to recommend this month. Mr. Richard Keverne in 
The Havering Mystery shows that he understands, and knows how to exploit, the 
opportunities for suspense and incident created by the coast and rivers of East 
Anglia. This is one of the best post-war spy-stories that I have read, and those 
who share my tastes in this direction will enjoy it. In Lord Peter Views the Body, 
Miss Dorothy Sayers takes an amateur detective, who is already known to many 
readers, through a series of well-constructed and amusing adventures. It is inevitable 
that a collection of detached stories of this kind should go up and down a little, but 
the worst are always readable and the best are excellent. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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THE ROMANESQUE LYRIC. By Puivie Scuuyier ALLEN, with renderings into 


English verse by Howarp Mumrorp Jones. Oxford University Press (for the 
University of North Carolina). 21s. 


PROBLEMS IN SHAKESPEARE’S PENMANSHIP. By Samugt A. TANNEN- 
BAUM, M.D. Oxford University Press. 18s. 


PRINCIPLES OF EMENDATION IN SHAKESPEARE. By W. W. Grxc. 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKSHOP. By W. J. Lawrence. Blackwell. 5s. 
DONNE THE CRAFTSMAN. By Pierre Lecours. Oxford University Press. 35. 


SWINBURNE’S HYPERION AND OTHER POEMS: With an essay on Swin- 
burne and Keats. By Grorcrs LaroucarpE. Faber & Gwyer. tos. 6d. 


er years ago Professor Grierson devoted a lecture to the sketching out of a 

background” to English literature, indicating the implications, historical, 
religious and purely literary, which are necessarily common to all writers of a certain 
language in a certain period. Modern literary history is tending more and more to 
fill out the skeleton so that history and criticism are seldom to be separated. The 
result in some cases is work of the quality of Mr. Allen’s which is ex professo almost 
entirely historical. It has been his business to fill that gap which lies between the last 
efforts of classical Latin and the beginnings of that poetry which takes first a definitely 
Christian colouring, and later a more purely modern one. The result of his work 
is to show how at least one of the most continual and most powerful influences on 
literature, that of the classics, was transmitted through a period that has often 
been extravagantly characterised as almost barbaric ; but in his approach to the 
question Mr. Allen has had more in view than this result. He has considered 
Romanesque poetry (the epithet he justifies by an analogy with its application to 
architecture) not simply as a channel leading from the classical to the romantic, but as 
a thing in itself, and as an expression of the culture and beliefs of the period in which 
it was written. He introduces the subject through a lengthy consideration of the 
importance of the Roman province of Gaul as the mother of European culture, and 
passes through an examination of the other two important influences that worked 
upon the remains of Rome, the Irish and the Eastern. It is, of course, impossible to 
fix any hard and fast line between that Latin literature whose impetus is still derived 
from Greece, and that in which some native element is finally preponderating. One 
may pick out even before the modern era passages (as in Catullus, whom Mr. Allen 
mentions) where some non-classical spirit is inspiring the work. The translator of the 
many pieces that are quoted has endeavoured to assist in this discrimination, for his 
freedom has enabled him to stress the qualities which Mr. Allen has been diagnosing. 
The passages are well chosen and appended to the argument in a manner that illus- 


trates its validity. But the renderings are not sufficiently happy to enable the reader 


to judge the poems without referring to the appendix to which the originals are rele- 
ated. 

: The importance of the historical background is stressed again in Professor 

Lawrence’s collection of papers and in Dr. Tannenbaum’s book. The compass of 
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the former is narrower than Mr. Allen’s, and that of the latter narrower still. Dr. 
Tannenbaum has made a lengthy examination of the seven authentic autographs of 
Shakespeare. The consequent rout of those who prefer the legend of the illiterate 
actor who could hardly form the letters of the alphabet is not the most important 
of Dr. Tannenbaum’s conclusions. An expert knowledge of the science of bibliotics 
(‘‘ the study of the essential characters of documents ””) is not a common qualification : 
but a knowledge of Shakespeare’s hand can enlighten many questions of textual 
corruption and emendation. Professor Greg rightly insists that an emendation, to 
command acceptance, must not only give an appropriate sense to the passage, but 
must in addition explain how the mistake occurred. Dr. Tannenbaum provides 
an excellent example of his own, where a knowledge of handwriting provides the 
explanation. In the Comedy of Errors (II. 2, 207) Adriana, mistaking Antipholus of 
Syracuse for her husband, says: “‘ Husband, I’ll dine above with you to-day. 
From the plates which illustrate the similarity of the old English “1” with the 
‘““b” and of the ““n” with the “v” it is apparent that “ above” might easily 
be read where “‘ alone” was written. An exact study of this nature needs to be 
carefully illustrated. There are nearly sixty reproductions of autographs, figures, 
fragments of letters and MSS. which are of great assistance, including a complete 
facsimile of the three pages of the will, with Shakespeare’s signature to each. 

The necessity of a close study of the smallest details that may have a bearing on 
the text or on the elucidation of Shakespeare is impressed in two more books ; by 
Professor Greg who emphasises the need for the emendation and the study of the 
sources of the text going hand in hand, and by Professor Lawrence, whose essays 
are again concerned with the necessary background. Both have given examples of 
their precepts, the former in the notes which are appended to his lecture, and the 
latter more particularly in certain of the papers. An instance of this is his “‘ New 
Shakespearean Test ” in the light of which he re-examines the dates of some of the 
plays. 

The test is based upon an observation of the fact that, prior to the dissolution of the 
company of boy-players, the use of the trumpet was confined to the public theatres 
and the use of the cornet to the private or select theatres, where the blare of the old- 


fashioned trumpet would have been out of place. Wherefore, Professor Lawrence 
concludes that : 


(1) All play texts specifically the property of the King’s Men and indicating the 
employment of cornets must have been prepared for stage service after October, 1609. 
(z) All pre-Restoration Texts whatsoever (whether of new and original or revised old 


plays) calling for the separate use of cotnets and trumpets must have been made for use 
after the Autumn of 1609. 


Again, in his paper on the date of Hamlet, Professor Lawrence has seized upon an 
allusion that only the trained eye would not overlook to support his contention that 
the date of the first production should not be set later than 1600. The allusion is 
contained in Hamlet’s remark to Rosencranz, on learning of the arrival of the players, 
‘‘ He that playes the King shall be welcome ”, which, if it is as strictly topical as 
Professor Lawrence believes, refers to an incident in the production (late in 1599) of 
Jonson’s Every Man Out of his Humour—though perhaps so ironic a passage calls 
indeed for no more than a dramatic interpretation. 

The critics with the microscope are even happier when they are free to deal with a 
more modern subject, for it is possible then to bring the man in addition to his work 
into focus. Swinburne’s Hyperion which Mr. Lafoucarde has printed for the first 
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time from Mr. Wise’s collection, would not be tolerable were it considered simply 
on its own merits. It has, or rather Mr. Lafoucarde’s introduction has, a two-fold 
interest. In the first place, it is interesting to see the manner of Keats so deliberately 
imitated, and to observe the consequent reflection of the Miltonic element. Secondly, 
it serves as the text for an enquiry into Swinburne’s attitude to Keats, of which a 
phase was marked by the publication of the letters to Fanny Brawne. With the 
assistance of Swinburne’s exercise in Hyperion Mr. Lafoucarde has demonstrated 
at least one conclusion, that to a certain extent the grand manner was inherited 
by Swinburne from his close study of a poet whose work he could appreciate more 
than his personality. 

If he has been concerned more with what a poet thought than with what he did, 
M. Legouis has the merit of writing more of the concrete values of poems considered 
in themselves. John Donne was so interesting a man that criticism of his poetry is 
apt to consist unduly in a reconstruction of his life and personality and a consequent 
attempt to relate the two. M. Legouis’ criticism is more narrowly artistic. His 
analysis of Donne’s astonishing command over the most involved metrical system 
is followed by an examination of the equally involved logical structure of the poems. 
The way in which Donne fitted his subtle argument into stanzas that were appro- 
priate to the complexity of his thought is well illustrated by M. Legouis. This 
recalls a note of Coleridge’s that since Dryden “‘ the metre of our poets leads to the 
sense” ; in the older poets “ the sense, including the passion leads to the metre. Read 
even Donne’s satires as he meant them to be read and as the sense and passion 
_ demand, and you will find in the lines a manly harmony.” There is another question 
which is raised in M. Legouis’ essay, and that is the dramatic quality of Donne’s 
poems. He distinguishes between the pictorial and the psychological concept 
of the dramatic. In the former may be included the Apparition with its picture of 
the lover’s ghost coming to his mistress’ bed where she lies with her new lover : 

Then thy sicke taper will begin to winke, 

And he, whose thou art then, being tyr’d before, 

Will, if thou stirre, or pinch to wake him, thinke 
Thou call’st for more. 


Surely this vivid sketching of a mise-en-scéne, a power which Donne shares with 
Browning, is entitled, in spite of M. Legouis, to be regarded as more dramatic than a 
tableau vivant. It is not more in content than a tableau vivant only because of the 
nature of the lyric in which it is condensed. The introduction of two characters into 
a poem is not necessary for that particular dramatic quality which may be found in the 
lyric. Drayton’s Since there’s no help, which M. Legouis comments upon as the 
dramatic lyric par excellence, is an example. In this is contained the suggestion of 
what has happened, and of what is about to happen, and to this is given a marvellous 
dramatic twist by the appeal of the last lines. Very similar in its indication, through the 
_ medium of the lyric, of the drama of parting is Donne’s The Expiration ( So, so, 
_ breake off this last lamenting kisse ”’). In these the second character is only suggested, 
even as it is in Valedictions, Breake of Day, and Sweetest love, I do not goe. The 
question is chiefly a matter of definition. For it is obvious that Horace’s amoebaean 
songs and Donne’s far more poignant and exclamatory outbursts, to both of which the 
term dramatic is applied, cannot be classed together. 


RENE HAGUE 
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OZART was a better letter-writer than Schubert. That, no doubt, is a fact 
which every lover of music would have been aware of,.even if there had existed 
no evidence to support it. ‘‘ Some day, perhaps,”’ writes Mr. Ernest Newman, in his 
“foreword ” to these Schubert letters, ‘‘ when musical criticism has been given a 
sounder basis in science than it has at present, the prose of composers will be utilized 
to throw light on their music and vice versa.” For ‘‘ a man’s mind being all of a piece, 
it would indeed be surprising if the basic lines of its structure did not unconsciously 
reveal themselves in each one of his intellectual activities.”” One remembers Whistler’s 
prose. There is hardly a passage in any of his books which could not be recognised as 
his by anyone acquainted with his paintings. But the artist who can express himself 
equally fully and sincerely in two mediums is surely exceptional ; and, after reading 
Schubert’s letters, I can only say that it seems a poor service to his reputation as a 
musician to represent him as one of these. The style of his letters is simple, melodious 
no doubt (we have them here only in translation, but Miss Savile seems to have done 
her work well), and entirely without affectation—as his music is. But as self-revela- 
tion they are, compared with his music, inadequate. They tell us the truth about 
Schubert, and nothing but the truth, but not by a long way the whole truth. They are 
like a building designed by Michelangelo, a novel by Disraeli, or a painting by Mr. 
Winston Churchill. They give us an incomplete, out-of-focus view. At the same time 
they make very pleasant reading; because they are so extraordinarily like Schubert, - 
so far as they go—so simple, honest and “‘ forthcoming ”, so happy and yet so sad. 
But Mozart is quite another matter. Mozart handled prose like an artist. It is 
remarkable that no English edition of his letters has appeared since Lady Wallace’s 
translation in 1865—which only makes this new selection the more welcome. Each 
of Mozart’s letters is a work of art, as neatly and gracefully rounded off as a musical 
composition, and telling us at the same time much of the story of his life. It is im- 
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possible to do them justice, except by quotation. Here is his characteristic description 
of his reception at the house of the Duchess de Chabot, in Paris in 1778 : 
On my arrival I was made to wait half-an-hour in a great ice-cold, unwarmed room. 
At length the Duchess de Chabot came in, greeted me with the greatest civility, begged me 
to make the best of the clavier since it was the only one in order, and asked me to try it. 
I am very willing to play,” said I, “* but momentarily it is impossible, for my hands are 
numb with cold,” and I begged she would at least have me conducted to a room with a 
fire. ‘‘ Oh, out, Monsieur, vous avez raison.” was all the answer I received, and thereupon 
she sat down and began to sketch, continuing for a whole hour in company with a party of 
gentlemen who sat in a circle round a big table. ‘There I had the honour of waiting .. . 
not only my hands but my whole body and feet were chilled. . . . At last I played on the 
wretched, miserable pianoforte. Most vexing of all, however, Madame and her gentlemen 
never ceased their sketching for a moment, but remained intent upon it, so that I had to 
play to the chairs, tables and walls. 


Finally the Duke came in. He was interested in music and proved a good listener. 
“ And I—I forgot cold and headache and in spite of all played the wretched clavier 
as—as I do play when I am in the vein !”” Mr. Newman is obviously right when he 
says that neither Schubert nor Mozart was “‘ of the stuff, either in inward being or in 
outward show, that can impose itself on the Philistine world.” 

But I feel very strongly that of all forms of literature a letter must be the least 
translatable. It is too personal. It is too full of personal subtleties, which are not 
quite the same as literary subtleties, and can hardly be reproduced, by any delicacy of 
language, at second hand. A letter may be a literary masterpiece ; but if it is not the 
kind of letter you long to get from the writer—whether it be from your friend, or 
your lover, or your son in Australia—then I say it is a bad letter. The letters of 
Dorothy Osborne, addressed to her lover, Sir William Temple, between the years 
1652 and 1654, are a case in point. It is horrible to think of them in translation, and 
I hope it will never be attempted. You might as well translate Pepys. But here they 
are in a new edition, arranged in slightly different order, with Dorothy’s own punctua- 
tion, and a wise introduction and editorial notes which mark a distinct advance on 
Judge Parry’s version which has held the field since 1888. It is hard to imagine better 
letters than these. It is generally assumed that most of the great letter-writers 
belonged to the eighteenth century ; but in this kind of intimate writing the seven- 
teenth century excelled. And if anyone entertains the hope that we of the twentieth 
century are perhaps on the way to recover that precious art, he cannot do better than 
read the letters of Katherine Mansfield, which her husband has edited for us. He will 
find there good grounds for hope. These letters have much of the quality of Dorothy 
Osborne’s. They were never intended for publication, of course. Mr. Middleton 
Murry, in his introductory note, remarks that ‘a certain amount of criticism was 
directed against the publication of her [Katherine Mansfield’s] Journal on the ground 
that the revelations were too intimate ; and no doubt the same criticism can be made 
with equal justice of these volumes.” So, of course, it could of Dorothy Osborne’s 
letters, say in the year 1660. There is no space here for the lengthy quotations 
which alone can do justice to rather long and rather rambling letters like these. But 

if a new edition is called for in forty or fifty years’ time—as in the case of Dorothy 
- Osborne—it is a perfectly safe guess that reviewers will be heard congratulating the 
public upon the fact that Mr. Middleton Murry felt able to publish them. 
Just one extract, after all :-— 
I walked to a little valley yesterday that I longed to show you. I sat ona warm stone there. 
All the almond flowers are gone, but the trees are in new leaf and they were full of loving, 
mating birds—quarrelling, you know, about whether to turn the stair carpet or to.cut it 
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off straight. And the trees were playing ball with a little breeze tossing it to each other. 

I sat a long time on my stone, then scratched your initials with a pin and came away . 
That Katherine Mansfield had a feeling for the countryside—there is nothing 
remarkable in that. But that she should have been able, apparently at will, to pack 
up a little sample of it in an envelope and send it to some correspondent in London, 
with her love—that was a rare and beautiful gift. é 

It is unfortunate that the late Mr. Albert J. Beveridge’s “‘ Life ” of Abraham Lin- 
coln should have been brought to an abrupt conclusion, by the author’s death, at 
the beginning of the Civil War, the very point at which, for most European readers, 
the career of Lincoln may be said to begin. But in these two portly volumes we have a 
fair sample of what was intended to be, and would have been, a monumental work, 
and a clear indication of the author’s method in compiling it. In America they do 
nothing by halves. They give us brief ‘‘ character sketches ”, or they tell us literally 
everything that is to be told. Here we follow Lincoln step by step, from his birth in 
the rough log-cabin to his entry upon the stage of history. We even get details of his 
father’s purchases from the village shop ! Nothing is omitted. And the extraordinary: 
fact is that the figure of Lincoln appears more clear-cut and convincing than ever. 
What we find in these early years is not so much Lincoln the idealist, as Lincoln the 
born politician—concealing under his homely, good-humoured appearance a dexterity 
in evasion and a gift for finding “ formulas ” which modern statesmen may sigh for 
in vain. Lincoln could say what he meant and stick to it. His magnificent courage 
has never been in dispute. But it is well to remember that he would never have 
reached the position in which such courage was necessary, if he had not also 
displayed an extraordinary-talent for ‘‘ seizing on the subject which would be most 
fruitful of votes.” 

Here is Mr. Nevinson again, as brilliant, as eager, as resilient and as youthful, as 
ever. The white-hot enthusiasms recur in every chapter, and the reactions follow in 
due course. The “ glorious revolutions ” of one decade are the hated despotisms of 
the next. Gods tumble about your ears as fast as you set them on their pedestals. 
Only the heavy figure of John Bull is—fortunately—avoided ; for the English are not 
even a“ decent and civilised people,” they deserve no pedestal. “‘ The British blockade 
killed more Germans than our guns had killed throughout the war.’”’ On the other 
hand, we hear surprisingly little about the devastated regions of France. This 
Nevinsonian attitude of mind is particularly exasperating to those who take no interest 
in controversial politics. Yet I defy any Tory to lay Mr. Nevinson’s book aside, if he 
once has opened it. That wonderful passage on being given morphia in hospital is 
alone a sufficient justification. 

I conclude with a curious trio—the memoirs of a famous music-hall comedian, 
an operatic tenor of even wider fame, and a professional billiards-player. Sir Harry 
Lauder’s is, of course, by far the best book of the three if only because it is written 
by himself, and because his is by far the most popular personality. His geniality never 
flags ; his conversational style has much of the quality of his “ patter ” on the stage. 
Mrs, Caruso (or her sister, Mrs. Goddard) writes with a professional “ click,” and 
shows a keen dramatic sense. Caruso’s life, we are given to understand, was as 
emotional as his wonderful singing. Yet the book wears a strange air of unreality. 
Tom Reece’s story, on the other hand, though it has apparently been polished up 
for him by a journalistic friend, is a plain, straightforward narrative, and none the 
worse for that. I doubt if many of his admirers are aware that this brilliant billiards- 
player (who never does quite as well as he ought to) is also a swimmer of some note. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON | 
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fe? EDWARD GLEICHEN’S book is valuable in many ways. It is first a 
complete inventory of the outdoor statues of London, including those which are 
an integral part of its buildings, with a critical notice of each. Secondly, as the young 
American lady said to Lord Oxford concerning the Ten Commandments : “ It puts 
ideas into your head ! ”’, and, thirdly, it goes far to dispel the illusion that London is a 
city of dreadful statues. Certainly the tradition had some validity in the last century, 
when, as the author points out, a false spirit of sentimentality and sham classicism, 
stiffness, and artificiality was rampant, but since the turn of the century some very 
good work has been done, and British sculpture has been able to hold its own in the 
best company. The fact is that London has more good statues than it deserves, but 
they nearly all date either from pre-Victorian or part-Victorian days. A city is not 
devoid of artistic attraction, which can show Le Sueur’s Charles I, Grinling Gibbon’s 
Charles II, Hamo Thornycroft’s General Gordon and Cromwell, Edgar Boehm’s 
Carlyle and Chevillaud’s Mrs. Siddons on Paddington Green, not to mention Gilbert’s 
lovely Eros—which it is to be hoped will not be restored to Piccadilly Circus until the 
ghastly buildings which occupy the north-eastern boundaries of that amorphous open 
space have been tidied up. But when one considers the distribution of these statues 
certain striking facts emerge. 

In the vast eastern province of the Metropolis (population nearly a million) there 
are 16 statues, London south of the Thames (population nearly 2 millions) has 24 
(without counting the statuary on the County Hall) and in the western remainder 
(population a million and a half) there are some 350. ‘This is typical of the lop-sided 
development of London. Lord Edward Gleichen deplores the increasing difficulty 
in finding good sites. The toiling millions of the east and south are deprived of 
objects of beauty on which to rest their eyes and refresh their souls. ‘There are some 
splendid sites in the Mile End Road, in Victoria Park, on Peckham Rye. Where are the 
statues of Newton, Faraday and Darwin, of Shelley, Keats, and Browning, of Chris- 
topher Wren, Defoe and Dryden? None exists. These men wete not generals or 
politicians. But they were Londoners, and some of us consider their achievements 
equal to those of the Duke of Cambridge. 

There is a good introductory note on the history of sculpture in London. In the 
very full list of modern and meritorious sculptors the name of F red Pomeroy should 
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have been included, and some reference might have been made to the influence of 
the Lambeth School of Art on the great revival. The architect of the beautiful 
pedestal of the Milton Statue is given as Richards instead of Rickards. Amongst 
vanished statues might have been included the delightful Potter and Wheel that stood 
on the embankment opposite Doulton’s and was stolen. The present alarming 
‘‘ slump ” in the profession which disturbs Lord Edward Gleichen is surely due to 
the austere character of modern architecture which is giving us fine buildings, but 
affords little scope for the stone carver’s skill. Gothicism, now so out of fashion, did 
at least train a school of sculptors and carvers and give them work, but the outlook 
to-day is dismal. Hence the chief value of this fine work will be the awakening of 
interest in an art in which England can lead the world. fe 

Just two hundred years ago Daniel Defoe completed his tours through the British 
Isles and wrote a book thereon in his sinewy English, which, adorned with a set of 
beautiful maps of the counties by Herman Moll, Geographer, became a topographical 
classic. It is now republished in an exact copy of the first edition with an introduction 
by Mr. G. D. H. Cole, who points out that this is the first re-issue since 1778. It is 
extraordinarily interesting to turn over the pages of this book hitherto known only by a 
few hackneyed quotations and gain a first-hand impression of our country from the 
pen of an acute observer of the beginning of the eighteenth century. He is very 
modern in his pre-occupation with social and economic conditions, but far from 
modern in his indifference to antiquities and what we in our barbarous jargon refer 
to as “‘ beauty spots.” This edition is most handsomely produced and is limited to 
I,000 sets. 

Mr. Hartmann gives us not only a clear and concise history of the Road but also a 
useful study in administration. From the days of the Romans until the end of the 
eighteenth century there were practically no roads in this country worthy of the name, 
which state of things arose from the extraordinary conception of the administrative 
body that all progress was to be viewed with suspicion and any interference with 
established custom it might entail to be vigorously opposed, a conception which has 
only quite recently lost its hold upon the governing classes. For centuries the idea 
was to make the traffic fit the roads by limiting the weight a waggon should carry, the 
number of horses that should be employed to draw it and the breadth of the wheels. 
‘These attempt were of course futile, paitly because of their inherent perverseness but 
still more because, lacking trained administrators, there was no means of enforcing 
even the most salutary social laws. The 1500 years following the departure of the 
Romans is a history of gradual and hopeless decay till the conditions of the roads 
reached their nadir in the sixteenth century (the Commonwealth in this as in 
other things set a good example of administrative efficiency), then of slow and 
niggardly improvement till the introduction of the turnpike system. 

The great names of Talfourd and Macadam (who was greater as an administrator 
than as an engineer ; he did not invent the system of which he was the eponymous 
organizer) appear simultaneously at the end of the eighteenth century. They began 
that improvement in road making which was almost immediately checked by the 
“calamity of the railways ” to be undertaken anew in our own time. But Mr. Hart- 
mann rescues from oblivion the name of an earlier pioneer, John Metcalfe, a blind 
man whose extraordinarily varied history, culminating in his successes as a road 
engineer for which he had had no training, will be found in this book. 

Two good reasons exist for adding to the already innumerable books on London, 
one being that the writer has something fresh to tell, and another that he can tell 
thelold, old story in a new way. We cannot say that either condition is met by Mr. 
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Ralph Nevill in his Romantic London, which is indeed a hap-hazard collection of more 
or less interesting facts and informing comments upon the town—mostly the western 
end thereof ; though with regard to the facts it is not correct to say that Temple Bar 
was removed in 1872, while, as to the comments, the Thames Embankment is not 
justly described as a “ gloomy boulevard.” 

Both conditions are, however, fulfilled in the collection of papers about Chelsea 
by Mr. Reginald Blunt. All he writes on that fascinating quasi-suburb, theold “ Village 
of Palaces,” is worth reading. Particularly so is the paper on the four Chelsea ladies, 
entitled ‘‘ Meg, Nell, Fanny, and Jane.” These pet names conceal or indicate the 
diverse personalities of Margaret Roper, Eleanor Gwyn, Frances Burney, and Mrs. 
Carlyle, who shed a fragrance over the old village which modern changes have not 
dissipated. Mr. Blunt’s protests against the vandalism which has spoilt so much of 
the ancient place (e.g., the destruction of Paradise Row) are the more impressive by 
reason of the discrimination which frankly admits the necessity and the inevitability 
of some changes to meet modern conditions. No district in London should be more 
carefully looked after by the local authorities and no one is better equipped to inspire 
them to this task than Mr. Blunt. 

There still remain unrevealed nooks and crannies in London. Mr. Thurston 
Hopkins will show you some of them. His title This London invites surprise. Do you 
know the strange old Anchor Inn in Bankside with its panelled rooms and smugglers’ 
hiding places ? Have you ever visited the skin market in Bermondsey and watched 
the traffic between the fellmongers and salesmen ? Are you acquainted with the paper- 
marbler’s craft and the one man who now carries it on in London? If the answers are 
in the negative entrust yourself to the guidance of Mr. Hopkins who will take you to 
these and a dozen other queer places, discoursing pleasantly thereon. He sometimes 
slips up in his discourse as when he writes Obtta dicta, and badly misquotes Francis 
Thompson, who wrote “ in the mist (not midst) of tears I hid from him”. He amply 
atones for this, however, by giving us an authentic glimpse of that sad poet as he 
wrote the relentless epic from which he quotes. 

Mr. Wagner has made one aspect of London’s surging social life his especial 
province. He is, I am sure, the greatest living authority on London’s public houses, 
having early adopted a line of research which though no doubt involving strenuous 
labour is not without its amenities. Indeed the attainment of knowledge such as 
Mr. Wagner’s recalls Herbert Spencer’s well-known inference from the skill of the 
expert billiard player. One minor point in sociology is suggested ; while we have been 
deploring the evolution of the old hospitable inn of coaching days into the gin palace 
of yesterday the reverse process seems to be in progress to-day. One is astonished to 
find so many instances of the new type of “ Anchor Tavern ”’ lately introduced by a 
well-known brewery in such apparently unfavourable localities as Rotherhithe, 
Clerkenwell, and Lower Thames Street. Mr. Wagner does not limit himself to this 
Chestertonian enquiry. During his progress from bar to bar he has a keen eye for the 
curious, and he attempts to solve one of the mysteries left by Lord Edward Gleichen, 
namely, the provenance of the charming little statue over Attenborough’s shop in 
Fleet Street. But I cannot credit Mr. Wagner’s attribution of it to the original 
Somerset House. It is far too modern in treatment for that. This, however, 1s 
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HE GOLDEN STAIRCASE, which first came out in a series of charming little 
orange paper-covered books (so many years ago that I forget the date) is here 
got together in one large volume and presented to us as a whole at last. Everyone 
who valued (as I did) the little block of orange covers in their shelves (and suffered 
pangs of self-reproach whén one turned out to be missing) will rejoice to see the 
whole in one cover, and hasten to enjoy the re-perusal of the lost sections. For my- 
self I ceased to be able to refer to the first three quarters of the Inchape Rock about 
seven years ago ; I now know it all by heart again, and can roll the “‘ Abbot of Aber- 
brothock ” off my tongue with anyone. Many newcomers have appeared among the 
old friends, however, and have been as well selected as were the first chosen. The 
Golden Staircase, which sets out to lead a child step by step up the difficult hill of 
Poetry, is still as clever and gradual in its ascent as ever, and the addition of Walter 
de la Mare, Siegfried Sassoon, G. K. Chesterton, John Masefield, etc., to its steps 
does not make the path steeper, but only more satisfactory. I mustadd that the picture 
on the paper cover of ‘‘ The Three Jolly Farmers ” (who “ once bet a pound ”’) is in 
itself a masterpiece of selection, and the best possible encouragement to look inside. 
The reprinting, for Christmas consumption, of three books by Sir Edward Parry is 
welcome. Many children will probably meet Krab for the first time by this means, 
and those whose chance of inheritance is small with such a popular book naturally 
missed his first appearance by not being born. The same applies to the 
Bastable Family of E. Nesbit, whose name was in danger of dying out, but is now 
reincarnated. Dying out, of course, only in as far as it lived in print—in memory the 
“ Bastable children ” will take long to fade. But their actual record, like all popular 
books for the nursery, needs to be as constantly re-appearing as ‘“‘ Jack the Giant 
Killer’s ’’ or “ Cinderella’s,” and I hope will live as long. “‘ Alice,” of course, is a 
case in point. Though immortal as the “ Sleeping Beauty ” she dies yearly (or very 
nearly) in the hands of her lovers—and so of course, needs re-birth. She appears 
this Christmas in one volume for both her adventures, published by Macmillan, with, 
thank heaven, the original illustrations and no other. 
That the Mikado could always be taken out and read quite apart from a piano, all 
who know the text have maintained ; and the present publication of it in book form, 
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by Macmillan, proves the contention very gracefully, though one could have wished 
that the profuse illustrations assisted one’s enjoyment more than they do. As it is 
they are merely there. One can quite well believe (from observation) that itis hard fora 
publisher to find the illustrator he would wish; but still the criticism must stand. 
The next two books in the above list are examples. The Water Babies and The Heroes 
are books that depend for their usefulness upon the illustrations. The text needs no 
reintroduction to us. It will not even die the partial death that the “‘ Alices ” and 

Krabs ” are liable to, as the hands that receive it will have become capable of 
tactual appreciation as well as emotional. Mr. H. M. Brock’s illustrations to the 
Heroes are really imaginative and interesting, and add pleasure to the path as one 
proceeds from cover to cover. The late Linley Sambourne’s pen and ink drawings for 
the Water Babies are of course dignified and hallowed by time, so let them pass. 
But why the additional, crude, coloured plates should be allowed to shelter under this 
cloak I do not see. One or two of them have a distinct J.M. in the corner, but no 
mention is made of “‘ J.M.” on the title page, and “ J.M.’s ” intrusion is a distinct 
pity. Mr. Sambourne’s line illustrations are completely over-shadowed by those loud 
water-colours, which, if they were considered good enough to be there should be 
mentioned, but, if they are not so considered, why are they there ? The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin is adequately illustrated by Margaret W. Tarrant. A second Children’s 
Shakespeare (by Arthur Mee) is a splendid arrival. This book for 7s. 6d. is a marvel 
of “value” (as the drapers have it); the illustrations throughout have been 
taken, wherever possible, from famous pictures in galleries and collections. 
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WONDER TALES FROM BALTIC WIZARDS. By Frances JENKINS OLCOTT. 
Longmans. 6s. 


POLICHINELLE. By J.R. Mouset. Milford. 7s. 6d. 
PILLICOCK HILL. By Hersert AsquitH AND ALEc Row ey. Milford. 6s. 
THE PONY THAT RAN AWAY TO SEA. By Sir E. Q. Pears. Milford. 53. 


ARYTARY is a little girl who has adventures with a friend called Johnny, 
Mes recounting of which is (evidently) written down by Mr. Creswell just as he 
told them to the children for whom they were invented. And this story-teller, it 
seems to me, has a first-class gift for the task. Each story is told with just the right 
amount of simple interest and amusement; no unnecessary asides, no hints, no 
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allusions to things that only the teller would appreciate—just getting at the child’s 
point of view the whole time and keeping on that focus. Not a bit of self-admiring 
allusiveness, or double-edged jocularity, or sentimental comment 1s shoved in by 
Mr. Creswell for the child’s boredom. Mr. Creswell and his admirable illustrator, 
(George Morrow), must really ‘‘ get busy some more.” 

The Children of the Grange is an excellent story for the rather older child who can 
read to itself but does not want it to be too difficult. A boys’ cricket match is very well 
described in the first chapter: quite as naturally as if you’d been there—which, I 
submit, is a difficult thing to do. In the subsequent events Elinor and Paul become 
amateur detectives, and, without appearing annoyingly clever, discover the thief. It is 
a quiet, sensibly told tale that will help a boy or girl to while away a wet day admirably. 

As for ‘“‘ Winnie the Pooh”’ and “ Dr. Dolittle,’ who appear to us again, there is 
nothing new to be said about them. It is enough to mention their re-appearance to 
insure their being mopped up. But I will say this, that these adventures of “‘ Pooh | 
are quite as good as his last, which is worth saying, inasmuch as in a sequel this is 
not always the case. But I found “‘ Pooh ” as delightfully inconsequent and delicious 
this time as he was before. As for the Doctor, who has lived again in so many “‘ Se- 
quels ” that I have quite lost count of them, I do not, personally, think that any 
“ Dolittle ” has been quite as good as the first “‘ Dolittle,’ but beyond that they are 
all most amazingly up to standard. 

The next four books in the list above are delightful little gift books. The fairy, 
who “ came to stay” in a human child’s house, of course rights all sorts of wrongs 
and improves all kinds of ill conditions before she airily departs. The “ four little 
brothers ” try to find a cure for the youngest’s hump-back, and with the aid of two 
gnomes, do so in the end. A little boy named Paul goes to sea in the very ship he has 
built himself out of card-board and glue; and Untrue Stories are just stories— 
whether true or not does not really matter to us—what does matter is that they 
are eminently read-aloud-able. 

The collection of fairy stories by Miss Romer Wilson is a very charming one ; but 
one cannot help the suspicion that we should never have got such an old favourite as 
“ Puss in Boots ” if he had not been out of Perrault. All our own old, and best known, 
English friends are strictly ignored. Wonder Tales from the Baltic Wizards is 
one of those collections of the cruder type of fairy tale that we British take a pride in 
unearthing from the pasts of other peoples and hoping to prefer to our own. 
Children seldom do prefer them. Nor can they be persuaded to do so out of any self- 
conscious sense of the desirability to do so. All the same if they would read these 
strange half-chant, half-story, kind of tales they would find them queerly intriguing 
in a dreamy way, like half-understood music. For Miss Olcott has done her transla- 
tions charmingly and the weird atmosphere of the Arctic-dwellers is certainly caught. 

Polichinelle is a prettily got up and illustrated book of French Nursery Rhymes, with 
the English translation alongside, and Pillicock Hill is an effort by Mr. Rowley to 
set Mr. Herbert Asquith’s poems to music. It is adequate, but not ve,y good. 
Before closing this section I must say a word in praise of The Pony that Ran away to 
Sea, as it does seem to me so exceptionally suitable for a little child. And I hope 
lots of little children will get it this Christmas, especially if they happen to love 
horses. 
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A Parone BOOK. By D. B. Wynpuam Lewis anp G. C. Hese_tine. Dent 
CF 


os ANTHOLOGY OF CHRISTMAS PROSE AND VERSE. The Cresset 
ress. 155. 


NUMBER SIX JOY STREET. Blackwell. 6s. 

THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUR BOOK. Longman. 6s. 

THE TREASURE CAVE. Jarrolds. 6s. 

THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR BOYS ; THE OXFORD ANNUAL FORGIRLS; 
THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN. Milford. 5s. each. 


| A Christmas Book the authors declare in their preface that, “‘ the following 
essentials of any Christmas Anthology will be found nowhere in this Anthology .. .” 
There follows a detailed statement of the essentials left out—Dickens—Washington 
Irving—Good King Wenceslas—etc. But a book must be made to fill the proper 
dimensions, and so : 


The dish you used to send me at the Saturnalia, Sextilianus, you have sent to your 
Mistress, and a green dinner gown has been bought out of the cost of the toga you used to 
give me on the Kalends of March. Your girls now begin to cost you nothing ; it is out of 
my presents, Sextilianus, that you carry on your amours. (Martial.) 


and : 

The Saxons began their year on the 8th of the Kalends of January (25 December) 
which is now our Christmas Day, and the very night before, which is now holy to us, was 
by them called Meederenach, or the Night of Mothers, because as we imagine, of those 
ceremonies which were performed that night. (Venerable Bede.) 


Also pages of Swift’s intimate journal to Stella (whenever it was dated somewhere 
near Christmas) telling her how he couldn’t go to Church because he had a cold, 
but he ventured out to dinner with the Duke of Ormond as he could cough and spit 
as much as he liked there, and so on and so forth ; also a full-length description of a 
twenty-four round boxing contest between Tom Cribb and Molineaux which 
(presumably) took place at Christmas ; although the context does not inform us on 
the point. Still, it’s a ‘‘ Christmas Book,” so we may give it the benefit of the doubt. 

However, in A Christmas Anthology we are allowed to wallow in our accustomed 
mire of “ Bracebridge Hall,” ‘‘ Dingley Dell ” and “ Here we come a-wassailing,” 
so we needn’t buy A Christmas Book, if we are so unregenerate, and can have 4 
Christmas Anthology instead. Here we shall also find a selection from quite modern 
writers that will please us by its appropriateness to the subject, and from old writers. 

Number Six Joy Street is as good as its predecessors were, and has Walter de la 
Mare, Algernon Blackwood, Compton Mackenzie, and the rest contributing to it 
again. This successful “ Annual” is a welcome “ perennial,” and in greeting The 
Children’s Playhour, for the second time, I hope that it will join the ranks of hardy 
perennials in course of time too. The Treasure Cave is also a good collection and has 
an excellent story by Rafael Sabatini. The Oxford Annuals are among the perennials 
and are as good as ever. 
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SCHOOL AND ADVENTURE STORIES 


SCHOOLHOUSE y. THE REST. By RicHarp Birp. Milford. 5s. 
CAREY OF COBHOUSE. By Gunsy Hapatu. Milford. 5s. 

STAND FAST, WYMONDHAM! By A. L. Haypon. Warne. 3s. 6d. 
THE RIDERS. By Hersert Stranc. Milford. 3s. 6d. 

WAT THE FOX. By Capt. G.A. Hope. 5s. 


CHOOL STORIES : I asked myself, ‘“What is the use of these books ? fh And the 

answer being, “‘ None whatever”’, I have come to them, reluctantly, last. Is it poss- 
ible the whole thing is a delusion, shared by author, publisher and public alike, that 
these books are an appreciated feature of the season? For whom are they written, and 
who enjoys them? It is just possible that at a certain age there may be found a few boys 
and girls who are able to credit these accounts of school life and enjoy them as such ; 
but the first contact with the real thing must destroy that delusion for ever. Surely it 
is a played-out game ? School-boy, and school-girl, ways and wit are too evanescent 
to be captured like this by any aspirant author who thinks to supply the publisher 
with what he wants. They may be caught by an exceptional writer (Kipling was 
supposed to have done it for his decade), but, when all is said and done, whatisit, when 
it is caught ? A thing that passes into deserved oblivion almost as soon as learnt— 
that no one cherishes and everyone grows out of—and that the actual users of are the 
first to turn from in disgust when it is put before them in solemn print ! And as for 
the pegs on to which all this laboriously written up “‘ atmosphere ” is hung—they are 
one and all the most artificial of structures, held together by the most sentimental 
type of heroism, ever put forth. The-boy-who-protected-the-weakling-and-got-mis- 
understood-and-nearly-expelled-but-all-came-right-in-the-end—The girl who did 
likewise. It never varies in shape and outline however the individual details may differ. 
Misunderstood ; nearly expelled; truth discovered. One can see the three sub- 
divisions going down automatically before the books are written. And the chapter 
headings, too, seem to be almost as much of a formula. In the first book before me I 
find, ‘‘ Chapter VIII, Music Hath Charms ”’, “‘ Chapter XXVIII, The Swing of the 
Pendulum.” In the next, “‘ Chapter XVI, Music Hath Charms ”’, ‘‘ Chapter XIX, 
The Swing of the Pendulum.” In the next “‘ Chapter VI, Music Hath no Charms.” 
I didn’t go any farther ! 

Now adventure stories are different. Mr. Strang, for instance, can always be 
relied on to produce at least one jolly good one. This year his book is about a youth, 
Robin Merrion, who gets mixed up with a party of smugglers who ride regularly 
along a certain route, and whom the villagers, by privately understood custom, 
always turn their backs upon and pretend not to see. Not so Robin. He stands, fear- 
less, and sees that the ‘‘ Riders” have a human booty, as well as their legitimate 
traffic ; and rescues Madame de Boncourt, after the Smugglers have abandoned 
her. With her son Leon, he forms a fast friendship that leads them both into the 
most exciting adventures. . . . the book should be bought and read at this stage, 
and no more of the plot divulged. Wat the Fox, by Capt. Hope, is a story that is 
spun about the adventures of two men-at-arms after the battle of Crecy. It is a 
good, and solid well-told yarn, of some 300 pages of close print and ends very sweetly 
and discreetly on a gentle note of love, that is not overdone. 


EILEEN SQUIRE 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


HE BODLEY HEAD has excelled itself in the number of its luxurious 

reprints this season. Perhaps the finest is Manon I’Escaut, (two guineas) 

with an introduction by Arthur Symons, and illustrated (very ably but not 

quite suitably) by “ Alastair.” The talents for the grotesque of Mr. Frank 
Papé are employed this year on Mr. Cabell’s The Silver Stallion (2 5s.) ; while Mr. 
John Austen does extremely well with Madame Bovary (in English) and Tristram 
Shandy (25s. each). We are not quite so pleased by Grammont’s Memoirs, in Horace 
Walpole’s translation, illustrated by woodcuts by Winifred Jones, or Mr. Harry 
Clarke’s charnel-house pictures to a selection from Swinburne (21s.), which are 
almost disclaimed in an introduction by Mr. Humbert Wolfe, who says he wrote his 
introduction before he saw the pictures. A more suitable sort of audacity marks Mr. 
Norman Tealby’s extravaganzas to Mr. Aldington’s excellent translation (215.) of 
Candide and other romances of Voltaire : they are in keeping with the text. 


HE latest additions to Messrs. T. Werner Laurie’s new library edition of the 

works of Pierre Loti (14 vols. at six shillings each), are India, A Tale of Brittany 
and A Tale of the Pyrenees. 'The translations are well done, but we are not sure that 
all the English titles are improvements on their French originals. 


MONG the latest additions to Constahle’s Miscellany are Bliss, by Katherine 

Mansfield ; The Crutse of the Nona, by Hilaire Belloc ; and Fallodon Papers, by 
Lord Grey. The books are well printed and bound in cloth boards of varying colours, 
with a gilt design on the back. They cost 3s. 6d. each. 


ESSRS. DENTS thirty-volume Duchy Edition of ‘‘ Q’s ” tales and romances 
has now reached its twenty-second volume, with the publication of The White 
Wolf. Recent books in this edition are Shining Ferry, The Mayor of Troy and Major 
Vigoureux. We have commented before on the excellent format of these little volumes, 


which are published at 3s. 6d. each. 


R. JONATHAN CAPE, in association with the Medici Society, has published 

(25s.) an unabridged edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, a big book, and 
delightfully illustrated by Mr. W. Russell Flint, R.W.S. Mr. Flint has also illus- 
trated a pretty reprint of the Book of Judith (Haymarket Press, 7s. 6d.), which has an 
introduction by Dr. Montague R. James. 


NE of the prettiest little books we have recently seen is Messrs. Macmillan’s 
reprint of The Death of King Arthur, from Malory (10s.), with really good 
woodcuts by Catherine Donaldson. 


ESSRS. INGPEN & GRANT have published an amusing, limited reprint of 

The Dunciad of To-day and The Modern Aesop, which appeared in 1826, and 
which Mr. Michael Sadleir convincingly attributes to Disraeli. The Dunctad con- 
tains, amongst other interesting passages, a lavish tribute to the young Beddoes. 
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HE latest “ Haslewood Book” (Etchells and Macdonald) is a quite exquisite 

reprint of Lord Holland’s Eve’s Legend. The work, which was published in 
1824, is a little love story in which “‘ e ” is the only vowel employed. There are three 
hundred copies, and there are delicious coloured woodcuts by Hester Sainsbury. 


Ae ten and sixpence, Messrs. Constable have now re-issued Mr. de la Mare’s 
enchanting anthology Come Hither, which has been greatly enlarged. 


R. DOUGLAS PERCY BLISS, one of the best of the younger woodcutters, 
has amusingly illustrated the Oxford reprint (21s.) of The Spanish Lady and 
two other stories by Cervantes in Mabbe’s translation of 1640. The cuts are coloured. 


LTHOUGH the editor of this review has written an introduction, we cannot 

refrain from mentioning Messrs. Heinemann’s astonishing production of the 
whole of Jane Austen’s novels in one volume at eight and sixpence. We like the 
printing of the Bath Edition (Gerald Howe, ros. 6d.) of Persuaston but—possibly 
because Hugh Thomson spoiled us for other Austen illustrators—we cannot welcome 
Miss Pear] Binder’s illustrations. 


T seven and six, Messrs. Dent have published a very cheap and agreeable illus- 

trated edition of Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. We don’t under- 
stand the relevance of the picture of the Morar Falls, which are not mentioned in the 
journal. : 


WO more volumes of Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’s complete Thomas Browne 

(Faber and Gwyer, six volumes, four guineas) have appeared; they are 
the Pseudodoxita Epidemica. We have recommended this beautiful edition before and 
shall return to it when it is complete. 


ESSRS. BOWES AND BOWES, under the old title of Lapsus Calami, have 
re-issued the whole of J. K. Stephen’s verses in a five-shilling pocket edition. 


HERE have been added to the “ Ormond Poets ” (Noel Douglas, 1s. and 2s.) 

selections (well-chosen by Mr. and Mrs. G. D. H. Cole) from Campion, 
Burns, Keats, Surrey and Wyatt, Marvell, Wordsworth, Beaumont and Fletcher 
(a particularly welcome one), Donne, Browning and the Old Testament. 


Bee Montaigne has once more been re-issued (Dent, 3 vols. 22s. 6d.), and 
this time with illustrations, and a pleasant introduction by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy. 


HE Complete Poetical Works of George Meredith, edited by G. M. Trevelyan, 
are now available (Constable) at eight and sixpence. 


